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ABSTRACT 

The sample parent handbook contains handouts used 
with a series of four meetings in which parents of preschool 
handicapped children learn how to be their child's advocate. The 
first meeting is on Testing and the Individualized Education Program 
(IEP) and includes: "Evaluation Responsibilities," 1 "Questions You May 
Want To Ask," "Some Things Parents Should Know about Testing," 
"Suggestions for the IEP conference," and "Types of Educational 
Placement." Meeting 2 is on legal rights and the IEP p. -ss. 
Handouts include i "You and One Four Two! Public Law 94-142," "A 
Checklist for an Individualized Education Plan," "Evaluation, 
Placement, and Due Process under Public Law 94-142 and Section 504," 
and "Education" (chapter from "Legal Rights Handbook"). The third 
meeting features other parents of handicapped children with such 
handouts ass "Negotiating the System," "Checklist i Parent Teacher 
Conferences," "Tacts about Mainstreamingi Answers for Parents of 
Children with Handicaps." The final meeting has school district 
representatives talking about transition with handouts: "Questions 
Teachers Often Raise about Mainstreaming, " "Davis County School 
District (Utah) Information Sheet," and "Sample Forms from the Weber 
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This handbook has been prepared to accompany a series of four parent 
meetings held yearly by the Preschool Transition Project. This handbook is 
not intended to convey all the information, ideas, and opinions expressed at 
these meetings, but only to provide a brief overview of the meeting and 
information presented, and to present some additional information. The staff 
of the Preschool Transition Project thanks the presenters and parents who 
participated in these meetings for their effort and interest in making 
children's transitions informed ones. 



Copies of this publication may be 
obtained from: 

Outreach & Development Division 
Developmental Center for Handicapped 

Persons 
Utah State University 
Logan, Utah 84322-6845 
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Preschool Transition Project 
Parent Transition Meetings Response Sheet 



Meeting topic: 

Speaker: 

Date: 



Please circle the response that you feel is best. Your answers will be 
useful in helping structure these meetings in the future. Please do not sign 
this sheet. 

1. The subjects discussea were of: 

great interest some interest little interest no interest 



2. I found out: 

more than expected less than expected about what I expected 



Please rate the potential usefulness of the information presented (1 
not at all useful to 5 - very useful): 

1 2 3 4 5 

Not at all Very useful 

useful 



4. Do >ou have any comments on this meeting? 



5. Are there other topics you would like to see covered in this meeting? 




Meeting #1 
Topic: Terting and the IEP process, 

Speaker: Mark Innocenti, Coordinator, Preschool Transition Project 
Synopsis: The discussion of testing covered different types of tests that 
can be given, what the information (i.e., scores) from the test 
tells you about your child, and the procedures that must be 
followed by the school districts. Parents were familiarized 
with common tests in use by the school district and in test 
terminology. The process that the school district must follow 
in developing a child's individual education plan (IEP), the 
format of the IEP meeting, and parent participation 1n IEP 
development were discussed. The format of IEP goals and the 
Information that should be Included 1n goals were also 
discussed. 



Evaluation Responsibilities* 



WHAT ARE THE SCHOOL DISTRICT'S RESPONSIBILITIES? 
* 

To secure your informed consent after advising your of all the 
procedures, tests an other activities that will be used to evaluate your 
child. 

To conduct formal and informal assessments by professionals who are 
qualified to eva^ate in the susoected areas of exceptionality. 

To gather all existing information regarding your child. 

*To inform you of the evaluation results and what they mean for the 
educational planning of your child. 

*To c how you all the child's records rpon request. 



WHAT ARE YOUR RESPONSIBILITIES? 

*To provide any information about your child that may be he'pful to the 
school district. 

* 

To review all existing education records on your child to learn what 
information has already been documented. 

To participate actively with the school district to compile all 
information possible and to learn the results of the evaluation. 

* 

To provide informed, written consent for the evaluation onlv after you 
have been informed of the procedures and tests that are to be used with 
your child. 



WHAT ARE THE ALTERNATIVES IF YOU DISAGREE WITH THE SCHOOL? 

*Request another evaluation to be provided by the school district at their 
expense if you feel this one is not accurate. 

*If the district proves through a due process hearing theirs is accurate, 
you may obtain an evaluation at your own expense which must then be 
considered in the placement decision. 



From: Kansas State Department of Education, Parents manual: Active 
participation in the special education process . 



Questions You May Want to Ask* 



What test was given? 
W> y was it given? 
How will it help? 

Are there any biases (cultural, 'anguage)? 

What are the qualifications of the person administering the test? 

How does the professional see my child? 

a. Totally? 

b. In specific areas of development? 

Does it differ from my impressions of my child's level of functioning? How? 

Are the goals expressed the same as mine? 

What can I do with this information to assist my child? 



Use good communication techniques when asking questions about testing. 
You may want to have some information on other alternatives to suggested tests 
when talking with those who administer the tests. Don't just click questions 
off from this list or any other. It is important to listen carefully and 
completely to what is said and base your questions on that information, If you 
don't understand something, ASK for clarification. 



Assessment should be checked each year. 

1. Ask to see the test; these results should be shared. 

2. Ask to see the manual; have the test explained, if nocessary. 

3. Ask for information ana explanation; specific areas. 



A clear understanding of development is essential ! It is on-going and 
everyone working with the child has a responsibility to learn more! 



From: Washington PAVE, Parent trainers manual. 
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Some Things Parents Should Know About Test inc 



. ~ .... .^«vse$$^. 4 s^^f^vfij/ 

Q. Why do the? schools test oar cMUfrtn? . >,/ Ct Wh«tdoyoum««nbynorw.r#fsfwiCKf7 

K> It isrno news ta parents that ch&frerr cfiffcr. Even* within a - it* Knowing that & pupil tot 4<F question* right on a tear ; 
single f inaryr wrac children- Iesm. walk or Uxtalk sooner * doesn't jive you enough inf onnatiou by itself. ft** many quea- 

e* there? Were- they, easy or^hardT Is 40 a^foodTJ 
" or "poor* twr^jOftst^ ^wl^« w« miff * 

: order Iflb'fej&r to match^cJ^^ t&t^pecijfc^ or t^ttesanie gradetlirfi tegjfc mebW^roi 




Qt Whydbftvchtrsnsodto 

^ A: ; CbniBtzcialfy 



■Chtrs nr>t to UM MlbHshettf tttt»7*V, : < sitcaOed norms, orrtorn+rtferenctdscorts^^ j 




S»V w 



TSetcet polisher o*r«k^tW«y T ora 
by a proccar called tfgmfisrfeirfiwr to2riey c*fa*<m 
scores ar*fug&, medium; or lowt b* aiipverthe? trsVta 
wrfi^*^ rficWchildren £^&qoW.Tfe popfe 

s* people* are afe ^^i^^ 1 * rmtomak pcpulmkmsmtpt^l be carefully 
StWtKienee^^ «w«*:tfi^«ot Wgo- to 

.^»th^t|iK scboofr c^^'tl^;< »w^ bM U netf' how '{ZnmmA tbs scores *Ji»t would fobbed gotten if air to*u&^ 

other c&Odm tlirrigboM v t^c^ 
. cube mate becau^thrtt^ .T^haiT Seen seJecteo\ theftiett^pubrahet ami nsak* sore that tha 

driixjtdotiAn&iondpoyulmkmX' ^ **J^it ^ / . ^"test's diredions are so clear and w jpecifc that the t«J car 



dais aixlhir^ 
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alwavs be presented in the »me way 'o all pupils. This is done 
so that ail children have the same chance 'a *now *nat thev arc 
supposed to Jo on the test. A test whicn *ias been written in this 
way and given to a carefully selected group of pupils in a con- 
trolled manner is said to-be a sumdaidiz/d test. 

' * ' . w ' - ^a> v '4 for fourth grade. 





You say norms can be expressed in several 
ways. What is a parcanf/7t rank? 

A. A percentile rank tells you wnat percent 
the norm group got ihc same score or a lower < 
For example, if a, score of 25 cor . answers on a certain resr 
has a parcentik rank: of 52, it means that 



Tt Of fh£ p'JM 

r score on the felt! ( 



•*nswerai29; 
ar«we^2^qoastibiaL 




2»tfcrdjj*ite^ 
and so on for each grade and each possible score; In order to 
make this informauon easier to understand, the test-publisher 
summarizes it. One way of doing this is by reporting, for each 
test, the average score in rub grade. These are called gr*de 
equivalent norms. Another way is to report what percentage of . 
the pupils in a grade scored at or below a certain score. These ^ 
are caJ led percentile rani nccms/A third type oi ocnaaescribee 
how far a puptFf performance b above or bctow^ the ivcngr '* 

performance for that grade These are called standard scoresy 1 _ 
\1 < m • » « >-^Tl>-^ « V*" . 7 ™r* >w ^a>score of 5 describes average performance The hftbeat i 

(The most commoir standanf score is a statu ne,} All of these. ;^ '~ua.*^t , c. - * I ^ -v; E**yr 

, . - . _ # . . . r . is~9; the lowest isr I . Stanines are based gi the pattenwoC scores 

methods of expressing a* score are simpfy ways of indicating -T. . r ,. ~ - , . • . rt . .. .. „ - 

. _ f „ . r ' „ desenbed eart.er. Except for V-and 9, they divide thebasefme 

where a particular score fits into the pmttrn of ail the scores ... . _ . . . . . . * 

.. . f . . r mt0 c< ? uai amounts of the characteristic being measured. 

• earned by the puptlsin the norm noun. -.>v*-'-» c. o r . ,, x . * * . . 

_ l^'jk}-* !i -■ .< ,^4* . ; Stanine & is as far above average (5> as sianine 2js hd* 45 ^ 

^ ^ - «- * average. As is shown it* the. figure below,, most pupils si 

-J-/-* « the middle three stantnes; percent wuT score hi stanine? - 



paste 

" cmcnUestsvpertanW 
g«« andter afpaW 
foe example; may have aV percentile ranfc of 5i3or a fourth 
grader in the fall of fourth grade- and a percentile rank of 47 in. 
the spring of fourth grade A, percentile rank is not in any sense 
a "percent correct-" It is not the percent of questions the pupil 
answered correctly, but rather the percent of pupils i nunc norm 
group vho scored as or below that score* * ^s3t : - 

Ot> Whet fee stem rm? . ^: . ^^*;> 



A stanine is a- score on a ninemnK scale front i'M^ where 



Q» What do you mean by th» pattern of acorte? 

K For pnehcair anx dwaeieristie yow "cawmme^theie^ are i%4? 5»and 6. On the other hand, veiy few (4 percent)* ^iW T score 
duTerencesambnginaWk^^ tdationsIii^oa^Sa^n^ 

But there teaft&wi^vafutioa'Ut botfrdfe^ctbns tonrL^^ ''-'5^^^^^^-^^ '^ai^awfe*? " 



score.] 

thai average. Ther weights^ beaghisv or rtadmg scom o£ most % 
people rend to bunds m? dose itt an average weight or height 
or reading ability. And there are fewer people atthe extremes; 
i.e., there are fewer adults whe arai six fnches taller 7 or shelter 
than the average than* thereare ; those wbe *r% oot% one inch 
taller or shorter than the svtragfc the awage^>od r the pate» 
cf scores fbr/a^cfiaeacta^ ^ 

. panex nv For 





* Amount of Character t*ic 



^acAaie may ^usestanmae^ Mba^ pu^£rforinance 
hmaeientedtging:ypafaa^ may 
beuied Wfrwp p^foc^aF hWtK^^i^ there 
^ stamaw stedh^at pm< soft tt^chert are nor 
to give tookinuc^^ amoog 
^StXT»tin» stanines^ arw combfned: Intx^ mom general 
c iaaaiflcation a wj^vefbat ; descri^ Santoe ^describes 
f higher perfontanc^s^»?aiid;^ above average: staniw^ 
- 4i 55aod;cV av ara ^s fat m sa>2Lancf % Mow: average: i 
stanine V descri b ee lower performance, imrttoriont* tht rwrbrl 
group's performance. Remembex; stanines, like all other norms, 
describe comparative, not ah^ute performance. 
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Q. But w* usually hear about gride equiv*l*nt$. 
What ere they? 

A. A grade equivalent indicates the $rade level, m yeart 
and months, for which a given score was the average or middle 
score in the standardization sample. For example, a score of 25 
with the grade equivalent of 4,6 means that, tit the norm group, 



Q, But if a child's reading it "below the norm/' 
that means he is a poor reader, doesn't it? 

A. Not neccs~inly It probably means he is not reading as 
well as the average American child in his grade, assuming that 
the test was well standardized. But it doesn't tell you how well 
the average child reads. If most of the children m the norm 



25 was the average score, of pupils .a the sat* month- of the J group read jhajormo* average represents good read- 
fourth: grade; U atte*;£ : tcs* ha* beeir ^^^^^fSe^^^?^ chu^f^jjjw^, r^wo/imyould tepfeacn* 



,: pupil it* the sin* moot 4 at the fourth it^j^s*rt±ti* 



Butwouldn'tifbawortfiwhnatotrytoteS^ '** . 
all children to read at or above the norm? . V f 




gte30rigfe 

would have donea* weffcas the typical fifth grader wr the third V 
month on thmr test. This does not mean thar the fourth grader m 
can do ail fifth grade- work. There are many things a fifth 
grader has learned that are not measured on a fourth-grade 
test. Similarly, a 3.3 grade equivalent for a fourth grader, would 
mean that he is performing, on the fotah-grade test, the way 
the average pupil in the third month oi third grade would per- 
form on that same test It does not suggest that he has learned 
orJy third grade matexiaL^ , . ; ./ 

Although grade equivalents may sound like a simple idea, 
they can be easily misunderstood* For this reason, schools are 
increasingly coming to rely on percentile ranks and stahines 
as more useful ways to interpret scores in relation to a norm 
group. In fact, some publishers recommend that grade equiv- 
alents not be used to report to teachers, parents, pupils, or the 
general public. / - • 



Newspapers e om otf m oe write about "scoring at 
or above the norm." What does scoring at the 



A. Suppose that to score at the norm on a fourth-grade test, 
a pupil must answer 25 questions out of 40 correctly. Then, 
' suppose we improve the teaching of reading so that all fourth- 
grade children in the nation score at least 25 aod many score 
much higher than 25. Now all children axe reading "at or 
above the norm." right? Wrong! As the scores have changed* 
/. so has their average -the norm. 11 you were to standardize the 
\ test again, you might find that the middle or average score for 
'•' the national norm group is now 31 out of 40. So, the norm 
. 'now is 31, not 25, and halt the pupils art. still reading ar or 
below the norm and half ore reading above the norm. In other 
words, if everybody is above average, it's not the average any- 
more! This is the reason that the norm is not an absolute goal 
for everyone to attain. It is simply a statement of fact about 
the average of a group. If they all read better, then the norm 
moves higher. You've done something worthwhile, indeed, bur 
*i* didn't bring everyone "up to the norm"! (The norm for a 



norm im&nT :j. # % . -4%s - ^ jeive . Jt* : ^?T/s .test which was standardized in the 1 95Cs is no longer the norm.. 

\ ■ LLi ILjI IJlSw* ^ik^ii;- sinve more than half he pupils read better than that. This 
A* Whereas the wonfuoiwui » used to describe the ftttt raage« r ^, "y," 1 y • m .r± _ ^ ^ w a» 

of scores the norm group obtained, the term the norm refers 

only to the mid-point in that range- People sometimes refer to* 



is one ot the reasons new tests must be. standardized by- the 
publishers every few years.* . 



the norm as the acceptable or desirable score. This* is inec 
curate. On a norm-referenced test, the norm is the average 
score obtained by the pupils who took the test during its- stao> „ 
dardizarion. Th* norwtr •y mdscaies^what is average; it doear £ 
not describe how good war performance is it* absolute terrasv )?}■ 
Suppose a reading toem ghw to>ar large, repieesntative, £ 
national norm group sad thraverags score for the group was 
25. Th* norm tor that group, them ie 25. It must be remem-. 
beted, however, that of all the pepua in the national, norm 
group, hdf xored above 2* and hdf stored* atom b*to**23l j 
. Wheathe nWisex^eessed »*» ***** equivalent, it i* still*/' 
; describing the middle; seem in the nerat group.. If the norm A ; . r\ 
^ group was tested, u^s^ montfrof grade < the average. > V | j 
*• score for the group wooldicoeven'ttl; thaVaoVeqiiivelent cf : • j r f /T 
4.6Y But note* u^e^im.tliv'nOTm group, fully half of all 
pupils actually in the sixth month of fourth grade scored at or 
below that norm orrsTadr levef If the same test is then given 
to another group* it' would not be surprising, to find many 
pupils scoring "below the norm." Remember, half of the norm 
group itself scored at or below the norm: that's the meaning 
of the word. 




Q. Some narente and teachers claim that moti 
published standardized tests are unfair to 
minority group and inner-city children. 
Is that true? 

A. There are really tw. questions involved here The first 
has to do with the knowledge a. » being measured, Is it "fair," 
, z^tat example * jgfajHJI^^ Oue 

oiu^QcJsooFi* 




is quite possible and often advisable ,o compare individual 
pupils with pupiis n a district or city. *m other pupm n 
similar communities nearby, with nl pupils jn r he >tate. if 
so on. These regional or local norms axe Je\cioped m a waV- 
similar to that for national norms. However, they describe 'ne ' 
pattern of performance for some more narrowly defined group. 

^Whu don't youtuv* tcststhat teilyou whether 
'bcnotapupith9»lMrn«daakill r r«gardtassof/ 
fwftMbtlwpupiralowV^tv^W Sfc* 



> ^''peMnftesst 

side* important, I B^sMj^ ;ai7t^^a> eajur» man* areas that 
a community docs consider important,, then r he test should 
nc*beusedinthatcomnTOD ; .«y; \ • r -'^ : ^ T v *■ 



w^afl*^' e .W **** ^ ' they are cafled' o6 { **thie+ef<renccd o* , 
'7"-^!^^^ T ^^ ^g^on^r^erehnfte'.tr. Iirfacf^tfie tests teachers use in 'their r ' 
m the* most pec^te*ccr*\ r'own classrooms are- more Hie this kind of- test thir they are 



Assuming that ft ir important to measure paficuLir areas,, a 
second question, must still answered. Does ib& te?t measure 
the areas- M fa;riy7;Have some tesr^uesfcons been stated in a 
way that will give certain children an-^unfa-r" adiuitage? Will 
some questions. 'y^o^fm^ dffldren so. thaw they will nc^ 
da their best?. Ten puH^^^^^^^rtt^t^ing atten- 
tion ta the quest km of tWfaarnesiac^trw te.it* Many writers 
and editors* from ^ffierai?b^grDnnd^aW invoiced fir test- 
making: Question* ace reviewed- by members of several ethnic 
groups to> correct icvvnmtentional* built-in biases. In addition,, 
the topics in most raiding; test* are chosen to be unfamiliar to 
almost ail students* This hefps tor ensure that scores; are based 
oft reading skill and not oikfamiltar 
ofthe particular passage; j; 

fL * Yes, national mS$& turn flfearir^aod signifeattx 



wnfi the subject matter 

*T** r"-** v v «■ ■ r * - * 



^ like norn-referencea tests.' Suppose* a teacher has grven the 
class tea words io learn how to spell. At the end of the week, 
a teacher-made spelling test is given to see whether or not each 
pupil has learned to spell those ten words. The teacher is not 
^ interested in what percent of pupils nationally can spell those 
words; the question is, rather. "Can John spell these words or 
not?* An objective-referenced or criterion-referenced test is, 
*. their, a test which is used ;c determine whether or. not arv in-t, 
"n ^ dividual pupil has met an objective or a criterion of perfor- 
- ^raance. An objective may be stated something like this: 'The 
V" P U P»* carv a-»d two two-digit numbers requiring regrouping." 
• Important - lesuons arise* however, wherr you begin to> plan 
an objectiv -referenced test. How many correct answers are 
needed to show that the pupil has achieved 'Jie objective? Ay— 
. ^ what grade level should we expect hira to meet the objectivef 
Should every pupil be expected to meet every objective? These-*" / 
are not easy questions to answer. Who will make the decisions? 
questions arise when a chilcT does achieve the objective, 
" for a fourth grader to achieve this objectiveT Do* 

- , — — — ~t 'm^* ^ftuuMiK wr, ^ graders know, how to perform this task? Answering. 

aJFschoofc system* tfu%af trans* regn^ronereailty— they ?j these questions brings us back to a comparison among indrvid- 
represent the patttmoi yei fUjuaeuedTd/ th$ natictfr school . J ' uaJs— orto a norm-referenced interpretation of ten scores. 
children. AIT kinds- of sciioolsui £t parit of the cuunuy are * ' Of course, it is not necessary to choose between these two 
represented inr rhartofal pstrera, Tffle petteroof scores kr any 'v ' kinds of tests or ways of interpreting test results* Each way of 
one area, eve*tnr/^p*^ ? looking at a pupil's performance provides- useful information 

patfem-exactiy. P*&mak m ^J^^ ^i^u^aH^ be » i' about what the schools are teaching and about what pupils are 
- B?^***^ T* th^ futures more. rests wilr* probably be designed 

i^Hc^rev^ ^ jl^wofler both kinds c^interpretation*. ' '^r. " 

« ^ comi ^ Of; ^Wherecen i get more informetfon abot-t teatincj? 

P lB * ? ^ 1 ^ ^contact the- 'testing coordinator or "guxd- 

^*^^ Sfc ^ J^S^"' director ia youc local school system, it there is a college 
.W«^«f^^unw from the 

Ipnressorwho teaches courses inr tests and measurements. The 
Wusf.ofchildreTy Is "ait importarnr responsibility. We feel it 

test publishers, to nek you 
done. The staff of the test 
Department at Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. *.ill be glad 
to be of service. Write krone of our offices lisfd at the -id of 
this notebook if you would like more help from u*\ t 



' u*th»joct roaikfct; 
•irb vahiabferl 



^;evaftr> 
1 



fodfiTa 



f' w aaav*boie^ 
> A^te bm trader * ' 



& .Of consat And tfiiSfaW^ groopsv be^ 

sides the national nora gmspL Th# croo^cfaceen for cowparv 
son shook! depeoct o& w^ fefontkv thr school needs It 
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Tests Conmonly Used in School Districts* 



Bayley Scale of Infant Development 

Usually used with children 2 to 30 months in age. Has been used with 
children over 30 months with susoected lelays to determine a possible age 
equivalent. It is divided into :.nree scales and tests the following areas: 
cognitive, gross motor. 

Stanford Binet Intelligence Sca^e 

Can be used with children age 2 tc adulthood. Once used to determine 
I.O. (this is no longer believed to oe a valid test for that purpose); it must 
be administered by a psychologist. It is used to determine cognitive skills. 

Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence (WPPSIJ 

Used for children between 4 and 6 1/2. Oifficult to get true assessment 
on a developmentally delayed child under 5 years of age. It is a fairly good 
indication of verbal I.Q., performance I.Q. and an overall I.Q. The I.Q. is 
figured from a standard score and not age equivalent. It must be administered 
by a psychologist. It can also test cognitive skills and receptive/expressive 
language. 

Columbia Mental Maturity Scale 

Used mainly with hearing impaired, non-verbal and children from different 
language and cultural backgrounds, ages 3 1/2 to 9 years. It tests non-verbal 
cognitive reasoning and ability. It gives an age deviation score and an 
estimate of the age level the child's performance is nearest. 

Sequenced Inventory of Communication Jevelopment 

Used for children 4 to 48 months. Scores separately by age equivalents 
in both receptive and expressive language skills. 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

Used for children 2 1/2 to 18 years. It is a standardized assessment 
tool that measures receptive language skills and gives an estimate of the 
child's understanding of verbal concepts. Gives both a standard score format 
and mental age. 

Vineland Social Maturity Scale 

Children 3 months to adulthood. It is done on an interview scale rather 

than a task presentation test. For this reason, it should be used as a 
screening device. It is measured in age scores. It tests self-help and 
social skills. 



* 

From: Washington PAVE, Parent trainers manual, 
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Preschool Attainment Record 



For children 6 months to 7 years. This is not a standardized test It 
does not directly test the child's ability to perform. It uses an interview 
format. It gives individual age scores in all areas tested as well as a ratio 
score. It tests gross motor, fine motor, expressive language and cognitive 
skills. 



Alpern-Boll Developmental p ^ofi1e 

Children 6 months to 7 years. It is an interview measure although it is 
generally used as a direct test. Age scores are developed for each area in 
the test and an estimated overall I.Q. equivalent. Five specific areas are 
tested: gross/fine motor, self-helo, social, cognitive and language (both 
receptive and expressive). 

Developmental Test of Visual-Motor Integration 

Testing children 2-15 years although designed basically for preschool and 
primary grades. It scores in age equivalents. It tests fine motor and 
sensory skills. 



Peabody Developmental Motor Scales 

Children birth to 7 years. This is one of the more comprehensive tests. 
It is scored on scales to give age equivalents. It tests fine and gross motor 
skills. 




McCarthy Scales of Children's Ability 



This tests children from 2 1/2 through 8 1/2. I has been found to 
underestimate children with developmental delays in some cases; it is 
suggested that the Stanford-Binet might be used as a cross check. It has a 
number of scales which should give general cognitive index scores. The test 
also has a motor and memory scale. All the scales f ogether will give a 
standard score. It tests cognitive, gr6ss motor and sensory skills. 

FrostigJ)evelopmental Test of Visual Perception 

Commonly used with children 3 to 10 years. It measures constancy and 
position of shape, spatial relationships, eye-motor coordination and figure 
ground. It is scored as a perceptual age equivalent, but can be converted to 
standard scores. It tests sensory skills quite well. 

Bender Gestalt Test for Young Children 

Used with children 5 to 11 years. It tests perceptual motor functions of 
the child. Scores are given by age norms. It is used solely for sensory 
testing. 
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Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test 

This test has been used to test oreschoolers, but test norms do not start 
until age 5. It can be used through the elementary grades. It tests the 
child's ability for discrimination between like sounds (bud-bug). The test 
does not give a specific score, Out gives an error score which can be checked 
against age norms, it is oasically used to qualify children witn sensory 
deficits. 



AAMD Adaptive Beh a vior Scale 

Used with children 3 and jd. This test uses a normed questionnaire that 
helps to determine the child's strengths and weaknesses in self-help and 
social skills. It is scored in oercentile ranks and standard deviations. 

Developmental Indigo * ♦ - the Assessment of Learning (DIAL) 

Tests children f ro * ' 5 years to 5.5 years. Used basically as a 
preschool screening tool, it is used in various school districts throughout 
Washington. It has a wer.jency to test a false high. It generates scores in 
four areas that can be computed to age equivalent. It tests in gross motor, 
fine motor, concepts and communication. 

Personality Inventory for Children 

Children 3 to 6 years old. This is a 600 item personality test much like 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI). It is administered by 
a psychologist. It results in a profile of T-scores in 16 scales. It is used 
to test social deficits. 

Gilmore Oral Readirg Test 

Grades 1 - 8. This is an individually administered test that is designed 
to measure a child's ability in comprehension, accuracy and rate in reading. 
It is scored in performance rating, percentiles and grade norms. 

Key Math Diagnostic Test 

Used with children i preschool through the elementary grades. It uses 14 
subtests to evaluate a child's abilities regarding content, application and 
operation. It scores in grade equivalent; a diagnostic profile should be 
included. 



Peabody Individual Achievement Test (PIAT) 

Used with children K-12. This is an individually administered test. It 
is broken down into 5 basic subtests. It scores in grade equivalent, percents 
and a standard score. It tests in math, reading, spelling and general 
knowledge. 
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Wechsler Intelligence Sca'e f or Chi^ren Revised (WISC-R) 

Tests children 5-15. 'It */as revised from the 1974 WISC.) There are 10 
subsections that include knowledge, comorehension, mathematics, vocabulary, 
picture completion and arrangement. It has a block test, object assembly 
test, coding and a maze test. It gives general information in all these 
areas. The test is divides into two suogroups. It measures general 
intelligence. 

Wide Range Achievement Test, Word Recognition Subtest 

Tests children K-college. Tests student's ability to recognize ar H 
pronounce words. It gives raw score, as well as grade equivalents and 
standard scores. 

Woodcock Reading Mastery Test 

Children K-12 are tested with tnis. It tests the student's reading 
abilities through word and letter identification, word attack and 
comprehension, as well as passage comprehension. Test norms are different for 
boys and girls. The test gives grade and age scores, as well as percentile 
and standard score. 
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After the IEP meeting is over, your job as parent is not finished. You should follow 
your child's progress in school throughout the year. 

1. Every child's IEP must be reviewed once a year. You may request a review more 
often, if you feel it is necessary. It might be useful to ask for a report on what is 
happening eve v three months to be sure you know what kind of progress your 
child is makinr 

Z If your child * not progressing in a certain program, discuss it with the 
teacher. If It a pears that the child is not learning a particular task, a careful 
look should be made to determine if the IEP should be modified. 

3. Be assertive. Don't let others plan for you without your input You need not 
settle for poor or inadequate services. If you find your child's problems are ig- 
nored, that trained teachers or appropriate materials do not exist, take action. 
Demand changes in keeping with your child's right to an appropriate educa- 
tion. 

4. Again, remember due process. If your efforts to work with your child's teacher 
or school administrator fail, you should request a due process hearing to pro- 
test in the areas of identification, evaluation, placement, or the provision of a 
free appropriate public education. 

5. Don't try to do this alone. Join a parent group. As allies, you can work together 
and add strength to a broader effort to implement and strengthen existing 
laws. 

3. Make a list of your child's behavior which could interf^with the teaching 
process. Indicate what methods you have found successful in dealing with 
these behaviors. 

"When Billy throws a tantrum, I have found that Ignorf^hfm Is the best way 
to get Mm to stop/' 

"My child Is very fearful of people who wear glasses." 

"My child's favorite TV program Is . I often work 

with him just before that program and use that TV show as his reward for 
working hard." 

4. Bring any information the school may not already have. For example: 

Medical Recoids 
Past School Records 
Test/Evaluat^n Results 

Remembe'. reports *c not say all there is to be said about a child. You should 
describe your child as fully and accurately as possible. You may want to write 
down some reaMi'e experiences that demonstrate your child's ability to per 
form certain task!*. 

5. The law permits parents to bring other people to the IEP meeting. Such 
people may include a friend who is familiar with the IEP process, such as 
someone with a special education background, who knows your child, or an 
attorney who knows the legal rights to which your child is entitled. 
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Remember that you know your child better than anyone else. Present the list you 
prepared beforehand, and do it with confidence. Be open-minded as suggestions 
are offered by other members of the child study team, but don't be intimidated. If 
you feel you are right, don't be afraid to say so 



1. 



Make sure the goals and objectives are clear-cut and specific. This will help 
insure that everyone teaching your child is working toward the same goal. For 
example: 



Nonspecific 

Ronald will improve in language. 



Specific 

Ronald will say his name when 
asked, "What is your name?" 

Ronald will recite the alphabet with 
no more than five errors. 

Ronald will learn to verbally make 
the following requests, using one 
word: pott >, drink. 

Mir i»h«t--u - *in#M i n ynt;r St**'* plan <*amrdino related services (e.g., 
physical educe ion, speech therapy, etc. 



Be firm about "hat training you feel Is importa .or yq^fcil 



understand certain things the school staff is dlscussin 
explain In terms you can understand. 



ilkJ. If you do not 
so. Ask them to 



Ask what you can do at home to support school programs. Request that you 
be told immediately of any problems which may arise. If possible, arrange 
regular visits with the teacher to discuss your child's progress. 

You have a right to see reports of assessments and evaluation results on 
which the school staff has based their recommendations. 

If you feel the IEP Is inappropriate, harmful, or incomplete, make your 
objections known. You should not sign the IEP if It does not meet your ap- 
proval. This is one reason past records and data are so important. They help 
you demonstrate where your child is and what is needed next. 

if you and the school staff do not reach an agreement over your child's IEP 
program, ask to have another meeting, allowing time for you and the staff to 
gather more information and data. You may even want to meet individually 
with certain staff members to clarify your position. Again, remember you are 
allowed to have an advocate present at such a meeting. 

If after a second meeting there is stili a conflict over your child's program, you 
should ask for a due process hearing. 
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Before you go to your IEP meeting, there are certain things you can do to help in- 
sure that your child will receive the best education and training possible. 

1. W 4 iwn what your child can already^o. For example: 

"Johnny goes to the bathroom when he needs to, although he requires help 
flatting trousers up and down." 

"Mary attempts to feed herself, but still needs assistance with scooping." 

2. List three to five tasks you think your child should learn during the year. 
These may be items that will make life easier for you as a parent or skills that 
are required several times per day. (List the most important skills first.) 
"Johnny will learn to pull trousers down and up when he goes to the 
bathroom." 

"Mary will learn to scoop during self-feeding." 

"Joe will learn to say his name, address, and phone numb^^ 
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For Further 
Information: 




T^. ■ Joseph J. Stowitschek, Ed.0. 
MPSr ■ Director 

Outreach and Development Division 
The Exceptional Child Center 
Utah State University UMC 68 
Logan, Utah 84322 



\ 801-750-1991 



Questions Parents Ask About the Individyalized 
Educational Program (IEP) Process' 

The development of an individualized education program designed to r^eet 
the special needs of each hardicapped child is a crucial step iVassuring that 
your child has the opportunity to develop to his or her fullest potential. 
Pelow are answers to auesticns that parents often ask about the IEP process. 

if your child is eligible for special education services, an 
individualized educational program will be written within 30 days of the time 
your child begins class. 



WHAT IS AN IEP? 
★ 



IEP means Individualized Educational Program. 

*The IEP is especially designed to meet the educational and related 
services needs of your child. 

* 

Every child is evaluated before the IEP meetings, and this assessment, or 
test, information is used by the teacher to help decide your child's 
educational needs. 

For example - Evaluation results may show that your child has a 
communication disorder. Therefore the school district may decide that 
your child's educational need is for stimulation of language development 
in a special education classroom, with the related service of speech 
therapy. Later, when the IEP is written specific plans for stimulating 
language development will be outlined. 



WHEN WILL THE IEP BE WRITTEN? 
* 

A special meeting will be held to write your child's IEP. The school 
district will send you a letter notifying you of this meeting and 
inviting you to attend. 

* 

The IEP meeting will be held within 30 days of the time your child begins 
school . 



WHO DEVELOPS THE IEP? 

Your child s special education teacher will usually coordinate the 
development of the IEP. 

/*s a parent, you are an important part of the IEP process. Your input 
and suggestions should be part of the IEP development. 

In addition to the teacher and parent(s), another member of the child's 
support staff will be present to assist in writing the IEP. 

Adapted from: Williams : E., Frye, T., Hollien, N., A NcGonigel, M. (1981). 
°roject Transition parent notebook, Harris County, TX. 
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WHAT ITEMS MUST BE INCLUDED IN T« IE?? 

An IEP must outline your chile's present educational functioning and must 
describe your child's overall educational needs. 

An IEP must contain bctn yearly goals and short-term instructional 
objectives, as well as criteria for determining when the goals and 
objectives have been -net. 

An IEP must also list 3ll necessary related ervices which your child 
needs to meet his or her goals and objectives. 

Dates for beginning special education services and projecting how long 
they should continue must be included in the IEP. 

The IEP must also list the educational placement for your child. 

WHAT IS AN EDUCATIONAL GOAL? 

An educational goal is a broad statement « .he skills your child will be 
taught. 

* 

It is usually written as an annual goal, that is, a goal to be met by the 
end of the year. 

* 

For example - Johnny will spoon feed himself. 

WHAT IS A SHORT TERM EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVE? 
* 

Short term objectives are steps between your child's present skill level 

and his or her annual goals. 

Short term objectives are steps that have to be met in order to achieve 
the annual goal. 

Short term objectives build upon each other. 

*For example - Johnny will hold the spoon. Johnny will scoop food into 
the spoon. Johnny will bring the spoon to his mouth. Johnny will remove 
food from the spoon with his lips. Johnny will return the spoon to the 
bowl . 

Objectives are specific and include criteria fnr determining when the 
objective has been met. 

WHAT ARE CRITERIA? 

Criteria are the standards we use to measure if progress has been made. 
*For example - Johnny will walk 3 steps without assistance . 
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WHAT FACTORS SHOULD BE CONSIDERED WHEN SETTING EDUCATIONAL GOALS FOR YOUR 
CHILD? 

* 

Your child's handicapped condition. 

Your child's strengths and weaknesses. 

Your child's present skill level. 

Your child's past rate of learning. 



WHAT IF A PARENT DOES NOT AGREE WITH THE IEP OEVELOPED DURING THE MEETING? 

*If you do not agree with the IEP, do not sign it. 
* 

Try to work out the problem in an informal way first. If you cannot find 
an answer, then request an impartial hearing. 

* 

Under state and federal law you have a right to an impartial due process 
hearing to protest the IEP and to present your disagreements. For more 
information about due process hearings, read the handouts by the Utah 
Legal Center for the Handicapped included in this notebook. 
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Suggestions for the IEP Conference* 



* 
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1. Preconference Communication 

(a) Insure the time of meeting is convenient. 

(b) Reschedule meeting if time suggested by the school is inconvenient. 

(c) Obtain any information whicn you believe will be helpful at the 
meeting including your child's medical records. 

(d) Inform the school of your intent to attend the meeting and your 
eagerness to be involved in the decisions pertaining to your child's 
program. 

2. Initial Conference Proceedings 

(a) If you are not introduced at the meeting to any persons you do not 
know, introduce yourself to all team members. 

(b) Make a note of the names and positions of everyone at the meeting. 

(c) Ask questions to clarify the particular role of other team members 
if this is not explained initially. 

(d) If you bring a friend or advocate, introduce them and explain their 
role. 

(e) If you have a time limit for the meeting* let other team members 
know. 

(f) Ask the chairperson to state the purpose of the meeting and review 
the agenda, if this is not done. 

(g) If you have any questions about your legal rights, ask for 
clarification. 

3. Interpretation of Evaluation Results 

(a) Insure the teacher or psychologist states all tests that were 
administered and the specific results of each. 

(b) You may make a record for yourself or ask for a written copy of the 
test results and evaluation of your child. This may become an 
important part of your records on your child. 

(c) Insure that the classroom ar.d educational program implications of 
the evaluation results are identified. 

From: Kansas State Department of Education, Parents manual: Active 
participation in the special education process . 



(d) If any professional jargon is used which you do not understand, ask 
for clarified^ >n. 

(e) Ask how your child ,;as classified in regard to a particular 
handicapping condition (e.g., cental retardation, learning 
disabilities). 

(f) If you disagree with evaluation findings or classification, state 
you disagreement. 

(g) If your disagreement cannot be resolved within the meeting, ask for 
an independent evaluation to be administered by a psychologist or 
appropriate professional outside the school. 

Development of the IEP goals and objectives 

(a) If the school's description of your child's performance is not as 
you perceive it, do give your description of his/her performance 
level . 

(b) State the skills and content areas which you believe are most 
important for your child's program. 

(c) If you question the goals and objectives suggested by the school, 
ask for justification. 

(d) insure that all subjects requiring specially designed instruction 
are included in the IEP. 

(e) If your child receives instruction from two different teachers 
(e.g., regular and resource teacher) clarify the manner in which the 
responsibility for teaching the objectives will be shared. 

(f) If you are willing to assume responsibility for teaching or 
reviewing some of the objectives with the child, maice this known to 
the committee. 

(g) Insure that the procedures and schedule* ror evaluation of goals and 
objectives are specified. 

Placement Decision and Related Service s. 

(a) State the placement (regular classroom, resource program, special 
class) which you believe is most appropriate for the child. 

(b) Be sure all necessary related services you believe your child needs 
(e.g., speech therapy, physical therapy, transportation) are 
included. Remember that the school is not obligated to provide 
related services that are not written into the IEP. 

(c) If the school does not agree w^h you on placement and related 
services and you are convinced you are right, ask for the procedural 
guidelines for mediating a disagreement. 



(d) If you agree on a olacement and you are unfamiliar with the teacher, 
ask about the teacher's qualifications (training and experience). 

(e) Insure that your child nas aoDropriate opportunities to interact 
with nonhandicapped children (placement in the least restrictive 
setting) . 

Conclusion of the Meeting . 

(a) If the chairperson does not initiate it, ask for a summary of the 
meeting to review major decisions and follow-up responsibility. 

(b) If follow-up responsibility has not been specified, ask who is going 
to be responsible for each task. 

(c) Specify what resDOnsibilities (e.g., teaching objectives, increasing 
socialization opportunities during after-school hours) you will 
assume. 

(d) Ask for the approximate time for reviewing the IEP on at least an 
annual basis. 

(e) State in what ways and how frequently you would like to keep in 
touch with the teacher. 

(f) State your desire and intent to work closely with the school. 

(g) Express appreciation for the opportunity to share in decision-making 
and for their interest in your child. 



Validated Strategics 
for School-Age 
Mainstreaming 




VSSM 

Project 



Validated Strategies for School-Age Malnstreamlng 

Developmental Center for Handicapped Persons 
Utah State University 
Logan, Utah 84322-6800 
(801)750-2030 



The VSSM staff expertise include the areas of Psychology, Special 
Education, Child Development, Education, Behavioral Therapy, Social Skills 
Training, Curriculum Development, Parent Communication, and Program 
Evaluation. This multi-disciplinary team includes: Sebastian Striefel, 
Director; Joel Allred, Project Coordinator; Steve Campbell, Research 
Assistant; LeAnn Hyer, Research Assistant; Connie Nelke, Research 
Assistant. 



For further information concerning the VSSM Project, please contact any of 
the project staff at the above address. 



This publication was supported by Grant No. G008401757, from the Field 
Initiated Research Program of the U.S. Department of Education. However, 
the opinions expressed herein do not necessarily reflect the position of the 
U.S. Department of Education and no official endorsement by them should 
be inferred. 



Program Description- 

The Validated Strategies for School- Age Mainstream ing (VSSM) Project is^fc 
funded by the U.S. Department of Education (SEP) to develop, implement 
and disseminate methods fo' successful mainstreaming of students who 
have handicaps, ages 6-13. Since the passage of Public Law 94-142, many 
attempts to mainstream have been tested to determine their effectiveness. 
The VSSM Project Staff have critically reviewed current materials on 
mainstreaming and have modified some and developed new ones. The 
materials developed are being systematically field tested in elementary 
schools. 
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Goals and Objectives 



I. Identifying child skills and 
expectations of the 
receiving teacher and 
classroon. 




2. Prorating peer interaction 
through tutoring, grouping, 
buddy systems, and teacher 
facilitation. 



3. Preparing students without 
handicaps, their teachers, 
their parents, and 
adrrinistrators for 
mainstream ng. 



1. Early identification of 
child skills and deficits in 
relation to expectations of 
the receiving teacher and 
classroon all cms for 
Intensive training of 
critical child skills, and 
appropriate teacher training 
and support. Such training 
and support increase the 
probability of successful 
main streaming. 

2. Children with and without 
handicaps will interact more 
frequently In mutually 
reinforcing activities. 
Teachers will spend less 
individual instruction time 
with students, since peers 
will work with one another. 

3. Knowledge and skills for 
increasing the strengths and 
decreasing the limitations 
of students with handicaps 
will create a more 
receptive, positive 
environment for the 
mainstream student. 



4. 



5. 
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Providing information and 
resources about 
nainstreaming to students 
with handicaps and their 
parents. 



Providing training, 
technical assistance, and 
support services for 
receiving teachers. 



4. 



5. 




tainstreamed students and 
their parents will adjust 
more smoothly to the changes 
in their program, since they 
will be prepared for the 
social and emotional demands 
of nainstreaming. 

Receiving teacher will be 
better skilled in teaching 
procedures and will have 
access to materials, 
resources, and direct 
assistance that will help 
them feel comfortable about 
their ability to provide 
quality education for all 
children. 




The VSSM project Is devoted to the develoment and emwim ~r * 
children, ages &-13 years, who exhibit handicapping conditions. 
Definition of ffafr treating 

Successful nainstreaming is a continuing 
process rather, than a discrete event. It includes 

l^T^lT^ 300,31 ,r, tegration of children 
who have handicaps into educational and camuiity 
envirorrents with children who do not have handicaps 
Successful nainstreaming must: 

1. Be based on the decision of the IEP Team that 
a child can potentially benefit from placaient 
with children who are not handicapped; 

2. Provide a continuun of least restrictive placement 
options which range from brief periods of limited 
interactions, to fulltime participation in 
regular classrooms; 

3. Specify the responsibility of students, parents 
regular and special education teachers, 
adninistrators, and support persorwel; 

4. Include preplacenent preparation, postplacarent 
support, and continued training for students with 
and without handicaps, and their parents, teachers, 
adninistrators, and support personnel; 

5. Maximize appropriate interactions between children 
with and without handicaps through structured 
activities (such as peer tutoring or btddv systems) 
and social skills training, as appropriate to specific 
situations and abilities; 

6. Provide functional , age appropriate activities that 
prepare the child with handicaps to function in 
current and future comruiity envirorments; and 

7. tour without major long-term disruption of on-going 
educational activities or other detriments to children 
with and without handicaps in the mainstream setting. 

9/23/35 
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Whv Mainstream? 

The VSSM Project Is based on the philosophy that mainstreamlng Is needed 



1. Persons with handicaps who are trained in normal environments are 
likely to be more independent. 

2. Nonhandicapped individuals learn information and skills needed to 
interact with and incorporate into society individuals with handicaps. 

3. Productive individuals with handicaps save morey lor society. 

4. Mainstreaming results in an improvement in the quality of life for 
everyone. 



The issue for educators today is not whether or not to mainsteam 
students, but how best to go about doing it. 



because: 





Not to be distributed or reproduced without permission from 
Sebastian Striefel. 
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Types of Educational Placements* 



1. Regular classroom with Special Instructional Materials and/or Equipment: 

The child would be olaced in a regular classroom with the aid of 
special instructional materials and/or equipment. A visually impaired 
child needing only large orint materials is an example of this special 
education service. 

2. Resource Room: 

The child would be enrolled in a regular education program but would 
go to a specially equipped room to receive part of his instruction from a 
special teacher. A learning disaoilities resource room would be an 
example of this type of placement. The amount of time spent by the child 
in the resource room depends on the child's individual needs. 

3. Special Classroom: 

The child would be enrolled in a separate special education 
classroom, but might receive some academic instruction in regular 
education classrooms. The special education teacher is responsible for 
monitoring the progress of the child in his/her regular classes and 
providing appropriate support. 

4. Special Day Schools: 

The child be enrolled in a special day school, attended by only 
exceptional children, if his/her needs could not be met within the public 
school system. Special day schools are designed to provide specialized 
facilities, equipment or services. 

5. Residential Schools: 

The child would be enrolled in a residential school if he/she needed 
intensive comprehensive services. The total residential treatment 
program should include educational experiences which help to develop and 
improve the child's ability to cope with his/her environment. The goal 
is that the child will be able to return to the community and the public 
schools at a later date. 

6. Homebound/Hospital Instruction : 

The child would be enrolled in homebound or hospital instruction if 
his health problem is so serious that school attendance is impossible or 
if he is temporarily disabled by illness, operation or accident. 



*From: Kansas State Department of Education, Parents manual: Active 
participation in the special education process , 




Meeting #2 



Topic: 



Legal rights and the IEP process. 



Speaker: Cathy Waldo, Attorney, Utah Legal Center for the Handicapped 
Synopsis: The function of and services provided by the Utah Legal Center for 



the Handicapped were discussed. Legal precedents for current laws 
regarding the handicapped and the practical impact of current laws 
were reviewed. Laws for the handicapped as they relate to parents 
and children when dealing with the school districts (e.g., 
testing, placement, IEPs) were discussed in detail and example: 
were provided. 

Except as otherwise credited, the following handouts were provided 
by the Utah Legal Center for the Handicapped. 
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PUBLOC HAW 94-1142 

Under the Education for AN Handicapped Otidren Ad of 197$ 
(Public Law 94*142), Iho local school district It roqulrod lo 
locate and provide programs for al tchoofapod children. This 
law wu recently emended lo extend tervicet to handicapped 
children 0-5 years of ago (Pubic Law 99-457). The now law 
requires thai a froa and appropriate aducatlon provided to aJI 
handicappod children 3-5 yoart of too by tho 19fr>91 tchool 
year. Funds art alto avuiable for ttalot electing to provido 
torvioot for Iho 0-2 ago group. Thlt self-quiz hat boon prepared 
to aulst parents and educators in becoming more familiar with 
Public Laws 94-142 and 99-457. 

A SELF-TEST. . . . 

Place t checkmark in ins answer or answers you think are right 

1. After the child has been evaluated by the beat school district, the 
testing results mutt be given to: 
a— the teacher 

b. — the psychologist 

c. — the partnts 

If parents donl agree with the evaluation, they may request a due 
process heanng from the superintendent of the: 

a — teachers union 
b. school district 

C PTA 

3. The irrtrviduaJized Education Program (IEP) it a written statement of 
education* 1 services which are to be provided your chid. Put a check 
next to any information below that mutt be included in your chiefs — 

a Child's present levels of educational performance 

b Related services to be provided 

c Annual goals, including short-term objectives 

d Method of evaluating me effectiveness of the IEP 
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it it what thair chad naad, thay do not hava lo sign tha agraamanl 



Trut , Falss 



4 ^ districts proposad pJacamanl. ^ 
Trua — . Falsa _ 

6 " J^T!* 1 " h#arin ° 10 ChmHgn » t *» d, »*«*» Pttcamanl of thair 

l^Lf^lT!! Mnd ' tott#r 10 *• ^parmlandanl of (hair 
child's school district. 

Trua — _ FaJss 

? ' J*** m# f J to ^ •^•mantf trua or fakta ragarding a haa/ir* to 
cnalianga tha districts placamanL ^ 

* A dacision must ba raachad within 45 days aftar parants hava 
sanl tha raquast 

Trua Falsa 

6 hav# tha nght to ba raprasantad by counsal of anyons 

of thair own choosing. 

Trua Falsa 

c. Pa/ants hava tha right to can any witnass. 
Trua — Falsa _ 

o\ Parants hava tha right to raviaw atl of thair child's aducstion 
racords. 

Trua „ Falsa - 

Parants hava tha right to prassnt ralavant tastimony of thsr 
own or of profassionais. 

Trua — - Falsa - 

f. Pa/ants hava tha right lo an opan or dosad haarlng. 
Trw, — Falsa _ 

g. A tapatf or writtan varbatim transcript of tha haaring shall ba 
avajiaWa for tha parants and tha school district 

Trua , Falsa 

n A* 1 " haaring, a dacoion must ba grvan to parants 

In writing. 



_9^> Trua — Falsa » 

mc 



t. N parents am sit not satisfied, what two motor* should may tahe? 
(Mar* twm 1 Mid 2) 

* AppMl to tho hearing officer oVoctfy 
b — — Ap p o al 10 tho stale oduootionoJ egency 
c— Bring a cMl action In a state or U.S. district court 
d Phono tho PTA preeldent 

a Wrlta to tho governor 

0. Every chM*! CP must bo review? at laaat: 

a. Oncaayaar 

b. Evary S yaara 

c. — Evary month 

10. Tho Education tor Al Handicappad Children Act of 1975 
requires schools to alow parents or guardians of a 
handicappad child to axamina all relevant aducatton records 
within a reasonable time, but not longor than 49 days 
altar tha raquasL 

Trua Fataa 



11. If you ara daniad aocaas to your chaffs records, you should: 
*• Damand to aaa a lawyer 

D * — Organize a parent group and petition tha school 

I 

c * — — Request a due p r o ce ss hearing 

12. If a school district provides transportation for nonhandi* 
capped children, the same transportation services must be 
provided to hand capped children. 

True — FeJse — 

13. m dfcumetencea where a chid wM be denied the opportunity to 
participate in apodal education services unless he or she in 
transported to the school, the school must provide the means 
by which tha chad wis get to school at no cost to the parent 

True False _ 

14. Services to your child must be deftvered m tha least restrictive 
environment. 

True Falsa 
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15. Al provisions of Public Law 94-142 wW svantuatty bo 
•rtandad to chidran 3 to S yun of ope. 

Truo _ Fatoo 

it. Tho state agancy raaponsibla tor sarvicat to childran with 
handicaps agad 0*2 may not bo tha Dapartmant of 
Education. 

Trua FaJsa 

1 7. tarvtoas to chJWran with handicaps agad birth through 2 
yaars must ba fraa of charga. 

Trua _ Falsa 

ia. School districts must notify parants in writing bafors: 

a) placing a child in a spacial aducation program; b) changing 
a chWa plaoamant; and c) rafualng to placa a cMd in a 
spacial aducation program. Mark all that apply. 



c. . 



er|c 



Turn paga for . . . 



ANSWERS 

ic. The parents must be given tha results of the evaluation. 

2b The school district it required to hold • duo proem hearing. If 
tho parents formal* raquatt such a hearing. 

3. All answers, except father's occupation,- art correct. 

4. Trua Tho pa/ants art not raquirad to sign an l.E.P. which is 
vagua. or wordad in such a way thai may car not judge whathar 
il is appropriate for thoir child. 

5. Trua. Tha porent has tha right to an Impartial haaring if s/ha 
disagrees with his child's proposad placamant. 

6 Trua. Tha parants must sand a lattar to tha superintendent of 
thair child's proposad placamant 

7. All statamants ragarding a haaring to challanga a child's place- 
manl ara trua. 

8. Tha order in which tha parants should take action is: b. c. Il is 
unlwaly thai tha PTA president or tha governor would be able to 
help. Tha proper procedure does not include appealing to the 
hearing officer. 

9. Every child's IEP must be reviewed at least annually. 

10. True. Parants or guardians have tha right to examine their 
child's records. 

11. The proper action to take is to request a due process haai^g. 

12 True. Handicapped students must be provided the same transpor 
taboo services «* n on handicapped students. 
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14. 



16. 



True. Paror.fr must be reimbursed for Iranportation costs, or 
iranportation must be provided by the school district, if it would 
oihorwtto be impossible for the child to participate in special 
education services. 

True. Services must always be delivered in the least restricts Jfe 
environment 



IS. True. AJI provisions of Public Law 94-142 must be extended to 
children m yean of age by tha 1990-91 school year. 



True. Each state designates an agency to provide these services 

ERLC 



Tlw origin* material for Ma booUal 
Horn toa Buraau of Education tor *» i 



oipro m d do not 



"• c oaoa rtto aipraaa Buraau 



PAMucad with tonaa 
Hand«ppad. Vlawt 



?S!il iV^STtoi."* ^ g,oup 

ootero any of lhata ptocamani daemons can ba mada 




FOR FURTHER INFORMATION: 



Outreach, Development and 

Dissemination Division 
Developmental Cantor for 

Handicapped Pereone 
Utah State Unlverelty 
Logan, Utah 84322-6845 
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(801) 780-1991 
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Outraach, Davalopmant * Dlaaamlnatlon 
Division 

Dtvtlopmtntal Cantor for Handlcappad 

Paraona 
Utah Stata Unlvaralty 
Logan, Utah 84322*6845 
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The most* important Id.; dj::! :r. : with education of handicappel children 
is the Education for All Hir/j .-recced Children Act, or, as it is c;rrmonl / 
known, 9^-142. This law jusnn^-reo every scnooi aqe handicapped child a 
free and appropr la te puc^u ecu: a .ion, To help understand the law we need 
to answer a few questions: 

1. Who is hand, rr.pp^'i 1 If a child has a physical or mental 
disability t.nat interferes r._s or her ability to participate m or 
benefit from educational progn^s, then thj child is handicapped. Examples 
include cn^ldren who are near, r. _ird of hearing, visually handicapped , men- 
tally retarded, orthoptics j. iy impaired, learning disabled, opeech in- 
paired, autistic, or sericusi/ emotionally disturbed. 

2. Wha c is spec i a . educ v:ion ? It is specially designed instruction 
which will meet the urn que educational needs of the child. The program 
must be tailored to meet che child's special needs. In addition, special 
education includes related services . These services include speecn 
therapy, occupational therapy, pnys^cal therapy, counseling services, 
transportation, and any other support services needed to help the child 
participate m school. 

3. What is the role of parents 9 This is a very important question'* 
The answer is that parents are co-equjls with the educators in decision 
making about their child's special education program . Parents have just 
as much authority as the principal, the teacner, or the administrator 
when it comes to the child's program. This means that parents can insist 
on programming that they are sure their child needs even though the 
educators say it isn't available. If the child needs the programming, the 
educat rs must figure out a way to provide it. This uoes not mean that 
parents can boss everyone else around, but it does mean that parents have 
more clout than they think. 

4 . How can parents learn about their child 1 s educational needs '? 
Remember, parents have equal authority to participate in education deci- 
sion naking for- their children. But parents are not expert tethers, so 
how can they find out about the special education programs their children 
need? To be an effective advocate for their child, parents have to learn 
as much as they can about their chtld's handicap and about his or her 
education needs. Read about educational programming. Join groups like the 
Association for Children with Learning Disabilities, the Association for 
Retarded Citizens, Easter Seals, or the Society for Autistic Children. Go 
to conferences. Go to school. Talk to teachers. Ask your doctor. Learn a s 
much as you can so that you will be an expert too > 

To get a picture of how 94-142 works ; it is helpful to study the 
following diagram: 



clvarj.j* ion 
The chLld is etdl 
ated by a team c: 
Child professionals. 
Find W-'hild must be re- 
evaluated at leas' 
every three years 



Box 1 Box 2 



Based on the evdlu 
a::on, the parents 
rir.d ' ne educ it ors 
r.uVt* -in 
L-j come up 

edu 



IEP meeting 
* l th an 
individualize*-! 



cation for the child 
There must be a new 
IE? at least once a 

year . 

Box 3 



Once f .ne IEP : ? 
agreed upon, tn 
educators go ir. 
l th tne progr 
ne school T.Uoi. 
v ide every th 
is in the child 
IEP. 



pr O- 

: h<r 



Box 4 



Box I - Child Find 



Every school district ~ust locate all handicapped children who live 

in the district. If yet: feel that your child has a handicap that 

interferes with his or ;:er ibility to benefit from school, you can call 
the special education dep.irtr.ent in your school district. 



Box 2 - Evaluation 



Every handicapped child rr.ust be given a complete evaluation to 
determine the child's handicap. The people doing the evaluation must be 
qualified to evaluate the child. Parents have the right to know " the 
results of the evaluation. 



What should parents do if they think an evaluation is wrong or if 
they think it is not adequate^ First, they should sit down with the 
evaluators to go over the results. If still not satisfied, they should 
sk for a more thorough evaluation. Finally, if parents disagree with the 
evaluation, and can't get a better one, they can ask for an independent 
educational evaluation by professionals outside the school. In sorr.e ca.ses 
the school would have to pay for the independent evaluation. (The law 
gets tricky on this point, so get legal advice before seeking an 
independent evaluation. ) 

Every handicapped child must be evaluated every three years. Parents 
can request more frequent evaluations if the child's needs change. 

Box 3 - IEP 

IEP stands for individualized education plan. The IEP is the written 
plan that describes the child's educational program. Every handicapped 
child must have an IEP . The IEP is the most important step in the 94-U2 
process. Here's how it works. The IEP is made up at an IEP meeting by the 
IEP team. The IEP team consists of the parents, the teacher, and an admin- 
istrator such as a principal. Remember that parents are equal members of 
the IEP team . Parents have just as much voice in what the IEP says as the 
educators. Sometimes it's hard for parents tc insist upon programming and 
services they know their child must have, and sometimes educators can get 
pretty upset with parents who really stick up for their rights. But par- 
ents need to be advocates for their children, and it's at the IEP meeting 
that they need to do it! 

At the IEP meeting the team will fill out an IEP document . This 
ritten IEP will control the child's program fcr a full year unless i* is 
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chanjed sooner. An ZL? ran or.l/ oe changed at another IE? r.ee 4 ir.j. I: 
IEF needs ch mqir. g, p ^er. ts cm isk for ^n IE? meeting any tine tnev .*. :^ 
one. Parents -lust nciv? cco r i .:-a about what their child's IE? ^n; .la 
Tay before they go Co \ne IE? ,^e-r. -r.g. It pays to be prepared m ad/ance. 

What is in an IEP n 

- The child's st renauns and .-.eaknesses are listed. 

- The long term goal" fcr tr.e school year are written down. 

- The educational techniques that will be used with the child are 
written down. 

- The child's placer^^nt 13 agreed upon. (For example: resource roon, 
self-contained classroom , etc . ) 

- The related services tr.e :r. 1 1 d will be given are written into the 
IEP. 

What should a parent do if the educators refuse to agree on 
something that the parent wants m the IEP^ First, make sure you are 
right, and that the cnild needs the service. Second, try to negotiate 
with them. If that doesn't work give us a call at the Legal Center. 
Sometimes we can help break deadlocks over programming. 

REMEMBER: The IEP is crucial ' If you have questions, please call us 
before you go to the meeting. 




Box 4 - Implementation 



As soon as the IEP team agrees on the child's individualized 
program, it is implemented by the educators. The school must provide ail 
of the services listed on the IEP. 

Some additional Tips 

- Schools may not have waiting lists for services. 

- Schools may not refuse to provide needed services because "they 
cost too much. " 

- If handicapped children need specialized services in order to 
benefit from their education, then the services must be provided . 
(This could mean, for example, that the school would have to hire 
a special aide for a particular child.) 

- As a parent you have the right to look at your child's entire 
school record . 



Summary 



94-142 is very important to handicapped kids and their parents. 
Learn about it. Remember that the Legal Center for the Handicapped is 
^ere to help you understand the law and your legal rights. Don't hesitate 
co call us if you have any question?. Our numbers are 363-1347 and 
1-800-662-9080. 
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A CHECKLIST FOR AN INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATlUi, , J L^' 



In assessing tne adequacy or inadequacy of an IEF. one nust look at both 
its content and the process of its development. An IE? should facilitate 
parent-school communication and provide accountability. It should help 
a teacher to focus learning activities and make lesson plans more relevant. 
It is to be developed cn the basis of the child's needs, without regard 
to funding or the current availability of such a program. 

I. THE IEP PROCESS 

Timing 

An IEP developed within 30 days of the time a child is determined 

to need special education and related services 

For a child currently labeled handicapped, IEP developed, reviewed 

and revised at least annual ly on a schedule determined by the 
agency; after tne initial meeting, an IEP in effect at the be- 
ginning of the school year 

Participants — IEP meeting included: 

a representative of the pub Lie agency qualified to provide or 

supervise provision of special education; 

child's teacher; 

one or both of the child's parents; 

the child, where appropriate 

others at parent or agency discretion, 

for a child evaluated for the first time, a member of the evalua- 
tion team or someone knowledgeable about the evaluation procedures 
used with the child and familiar with the results of the evalua- 
tion. 

Notification and scheduling of the IEP meeting 

Parents notified in sufficient time to arrange attendance 

Time and place of meeting mutually agreeable 



Notice included purpose, time, location, participant/, icu the 
u.eeting (can be written or oral, but agency must keep a record 
of xts efforts to contact parents). 

Notice informed parents they could bring other people to the 
meeting. 

Notice in primary language and interpreter provided for parents 
who are deaf or whose primary language is other than English 

If neither parent could attend the meeting, parent participation 
occurred through individual or conference phone calls 

If meeting conducted without parent participation, school has 
record of its attempts to arrange a mutually agreed-upon time 
and place through phone calls, correspondence, home or work visits 



Records 



Available data on the child reviewed by parents and school per- 
sonnel ( including physical exam, psychological exam, social 
history, reports of teacher and outside specialists such as 
speech therapist) 

Parents afforded opportunity to examine all records 
Additional testing available at public expense 
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Confidentiality of chilj and parents protected 
Content ' see Part 1 1 ) 
Completion 

Parents receive a copy z : IE? on request 
Parents sign copy of the IEP and return it to school 



Review and accountability 

IEP reviewed and revised at least annually with parent participa- 
tion 

Public school representative initiated IEP process for child 
placed in private school, participated in review and revision 

Teacher and agency nade good-faith efforts to achieve goals and 
objectives of IEP even though agency or teacher cannot be held 
accountable if child aces not achieve projected growth. (Parents 
can complain , ask for revisions of program and invoke due process 
procedures if they feel efforts are not being made) 

II. CONTENT OF THE IEP 

A good IEP is comprehensive. It covers all content areas, in- 
eluding communication, behavior, socialization, self-help, acade- 
mics perceptual-motor and gross-motor skills 

A good IEP is specific. Its goals and objectives are stated 
in terms of observable behaviors 

A good IEP is sequential. It is based on a developmental sequence 
of skills and curriculum approaches to teach them 

A good IEP is realistic and appropriate. Its goals and objectives 

fit the child's current functioning and probably growth rate 

A good IEP is understandable. It is written in language that is 

comprehensible to both parents and professionals 

A good IEP is mutually developed — that is, it represents a con- 

sensus among parents and school personnel in terms of goals and 
objectives. 

The following should be the content of each IEP: 
Child's present level of functioning 

Accurate information about a child's current level of functioning is 
necessary for the development of an appropriate IEP. This should reflect 
the highest level of skill a student has attained in a sequence of skills 
for each of the content areas included in the IEP. The statements of 
present functioning level : 

were in observable behavioral terms; 

were based on more t an a one-shot experience with the child; 

covered the major content areas (where appropriate) of 

communication behavior perceptual-motor 

socialization self-help gross-motor 



academics (subdivided by topic, such as reading, math, social 
studies, etc.) 

Annual goals 

The yearly goals reflect answers to the question: What do we want the 
child to be able to do 0 The goals must reflect knowledge of the child's 
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current functioning m each content area, the next sequence of skills 
in that area and sorr.e estimate of the child's rate of learning. If the 
learning rate is under-est inatea and the child achieves the annual goals 
earlier, then new goals ran ce added. Priorities are established in 
choosing goals based on tr.e student's physical limitations, age and lengt.n 
of time left in school ana on expectations for the future. The annual 
goals in this IEP were: 

stated in terms of ocservable behaviors; 
inclusive of the major content areas: 

communication behavior academics 

socialization self-help perceptual-motor 

gross-motor f pnysieal education is specifically mentioned in 

the law) ; 

based on the child's present level of functioning; 

realistic in terms cf any physical limitations of the student; 

prioritized on the casis of student's age and amount of time left 
" in school; 

prioritized toward functional skills to help the child live as m- 
dependently as possible. 

Short-term objectives and evaluation 

Short-term objectives include a number of steps in the sequence of mcJvmg 
a student toward each annual coal. They can be listed as 3 or 4 steps 
for each reporting or evaluation period. Short-term objectives are not as 
specific as lesson plans, but rather indicate the breakdown of intermediate 
goals a teacher will teach to help a student reach rhe annual goal. 
The short-term objectives must be stated in behavioral terms and the 
criteria for achieving the objective included. That is, each objective 
should say what the student will do, under what conditions and to what 
criteria. For example, in a free-play situation, John will come to 
the teacher when called by name ("John come.") and the sign for "come" is 
used, 9 out of 10 times (90% of th c * time). Persons responsible for imple- 
menting specific objectives should be listed (e.g., teacher, speech thera- 
pist), as should dates for beginning and ending wonk on each objective. 
The short-term obejctives in this IEP: 

were based on annual goals; 

were based on a commonly accepted sequence of skills; 

were stated in observable behavioral terms; 

include the conditions under which student will perform and to what 

criteria; 

include persons responsible for implementing objectives; 

include dates for beginning and rnding work on each objective; 

(option) state methods and materials to be used to reach each objec- 
tive (e.g., DISTAR reading). 

Related services 

Related services are those additional services necessary for a child to 
benefit from special educational instruction. According to P.L. 94-142, 
they include transportation and developmental, corrective and other suppor- 
tive services (speech pathology and audiology, psychological services, 
physical and occupational thc-rapy, recreation and counseling and medical 
services — the last for diagnostic and evaluation purposes only). Special 
materials (such as adaptive equipment) or media (e.g., braille devices) 
should be listed here also. An appropriate physical education program 
is specifically mentioned. Who will deliver these special services and 



, _ — prriira da -6) sr.ould also 06 

for how much time Ch« oft« ^egx™ -g .nd speech che st . 

noted— for example: articulation tn P* * thig rEPi the foll owing infor- 
30 minutes. 3 times a wee*. 3- 
mation is included: 

Transportation proviced ted . 

Appropriate special 3 erv-ces a B ^ lirv , 

PP P w/1 occupational therapy counseling 

speech/language _ Physical therapy recreation 

psychological . P 11 ' 31 '- 



medical diagnostic 



Who will deliver service , dat es for service 

Amount of time and °e3i nR i n V n 2/SroS?ded 

Special media and materials to be provided 

Participation in regular education 

wo ► that - - ^e maximum extent appropriate, handicapped 
P.L. 94-142 states that - .ne ™» . Drivate institutions or other 

children, including children m P^J^™*^ a ; re not handicapped, and 
care facilities, are educated with children removal of handi- 

2) that special classes. ^P*^"^^ environment occur only when 
capped children from the regular e H d i U " tl °" a s L u / h nV that education in regular 
the nature and severity of the handicap is such that ^ achieved 

classes with the use ot su PPj enen ^ u ^ placement in their 

satisfactorily. The law also e " c ° u J^ an d the provision of 

neighborhood school or as close as P osslbl ^ ° ™ tiw \ ti ea (meals, recess, 
nonacademic and ^racurricular services and act ^ ^ when fche 

etc.) with nonhandicapped children. The IEP mu p y lanful way. In 
student will interact with nonhandicapped peers 

thlS opportunities for interaction with nonhandicapped peers are liste <*. 

Staff responsible for implementation of program during integrated 

activities are noted. pj . 
Socialization objectives related to integrated activities and cntena 

for evaluation are indicated. 

AmoU nt of time and beginning and ending dates are noted. 

Additional comments/concerns seizures 
An optional section of the IEP «y include -^^^^"ii^x^l 
SE^SS.! or^rnYnrstyle or* effective approaches 

(e.g. reinforcers) , etc. 

Placement justification and signatures ^ 
A statement must be included which indicates the P acement ^ ^ ^ 
and whv it is deemed most appropriate. me una 
signed by the participants, including parents. In this IEP. 

placement is specified. 
justification for placement is included. 

All parties involved have signed (parents, teachers, school represen- 

tatives, child if appropriate, others). 
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PARENTS' RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 



What are my responsibilities as a parent in the process 
of obtaining a public education for my handicapped cY .Id 9 

rr "» responsibility for tne educ^- 
- - - - 5 -nt ire 1 y with the pub 1 1: scr.cc \ 
p -;• r?:::s cons ide r the schoo 1 perscnr.e 1 
* -"-^^ to knovj .-;hat is best for tr.eir 
. v / o e "ne case for certain a s c e c t s ~ f 
;r • r:"^-?r.t you have the respons ic 1 1 : *- y 
cnild. Do not be ir.t 1 :U*:~a 
* : . ^ ~ ^ sonne 1 are experts . V t . , c: , 
■ d the needs of your chiia. 



tion of *:heir . _ 
system. In fact, 
to be experts a/.:: 
child. Whi 1 e t. _ • 

the child's pro r j 

to be an advoca-- 
by thinking tha* - 
are an expert when 



Federal and s~ \ - ~ z 
parent to be inc. jj- 
tionaL decisions r : 
responsibility to 
appropriate educa^ i : 
ful to remember tnat 
for the sarre purp >s° 

needs. In accepting this responsibility, 
mg suggestions r.ay ce nelpful. 



;.*s ^ t/.e it mandatory for you as a 
:5 p3r: of the team that makes educa- 
vour nandicapped child. It is your 
r k on tnac team to develop the most 
ti pre gram for your child. It is help- 
>veryo°e on the team is working together 
to provide for your child ' s educational 

some of the follow- 



1. Maintain a cooperative attitude. Working together in 
a team effort will only serve to oenefit your child. 

2. Learn as much as you can about your rights and the rights 
of your child. 

3. Ask questions. Since educational and medical ter^s 
can oe confusing, it is perfectly acceptable to question 
.-,hat is being said about your child. 

4. Express your concerns 
School personnel will 
suggestions . 



about your child ' s education, 
welcome your observations and 



Join a parent organization. It is often helpful to 
know that other parents are going through similar experi- 
ences. The opportunity to share knowledge and experi- 
ences can be invaluable. Many times parents find that 
as a group they have the power to bring about needed 
changes. A parent group can e an effective force on 
behalf of your chi Id. 
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What are my rights in obtaining a public education for 
my handicapped child? 

To be an effective advocate for your child, it is most 
important to know and understand your rights. Public Law 
94-142 , the Education for All Handicapped Chi ldren Act cf 
1975, calls for parent involvement in the process of making 



*s . • i ^ • -j ** '** -4 . ^ ~ - ' z *~ ~~. ridicjcoej t 1 * t d r 0 r • ^ „- - *■ 
.r ri^nts aur:r. j * . - ' - 1 ir.c'uu^: 

1. The right to * :at yo"r chi , .~: oe evjiuai-u . : 
you feel that . .e • * - s ir. need of oecial e:u: 3:. t.n . 

2. The right t: • * .^dependent evaluation :icne if 
you disagree - - e : r^cme of the school evaluation. 

3. The right tt r~ t impartial due process hearing 
if your dise. -\ ?r the evaluation cannot be re - 
solven inforra: 1 . 

. The right to r, - . : — e in the development cf /our 
child's individuals: - :.;cation program (IEP). Rememoer, 
you know importer. 4 - ir.r ormation about your child tnat 
10 one else u:es. questions and give you^ input 

at t u e IEP meeti r .j. 7 v.: ran make a difference. 

5. rhe right to r e:u c 3: .n impartial due process hearing 
if you disagree .-;it:i .-.r.at is offered as your child's IEP. 

6. The right to appeal :r. a decision of the hearing officer 
if you disagree Aitr; tnat decision. 

In addition, you should khOj that: 

1. A child cannot receive special education and related 
services nor be placed in a special education class 
without an IEP. 

2. The placement of a handicapped child cannot be changed 
without a new IEP. 

3. If a hearing is requested to determine a child's place- 
ment, the child must remain in his or her current place- 
ment until he decision has been made. 

4. Transportation should be included m your child's IEP 
as a related service. 

5. The IEP is not intended to cover all of the needs of 
a handicapped child--only the educational needs . 

Many other rights are included under Public Law 94-142. 
Learn your rights in order to insure that your chi Id receives 
an appropriate public education. 



As the parent of a handicapped child what should I do to 
prepare for working with the public school system? 

As you begin the process of obtaining a public education 
for your handicapped child, you will find it necessary to 
work with many different school personnel . The fol lowing 
suggestions may make it easier and faster to obtain the 
desired educational services. 
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t i r. a , 



Keep 



you send .v*j rerei 



Keep a aiary 
tions, letter 



.-vi -i ates 
indents . 



Request cop: 



reports or. your chi Id for your 



Ask as many 
is being sai i 
re f e rence . 



~;5 it tsakes to understand ..na' 
child and keep notes for f ^t jf. 



Explain your o 
you know y~ 
comments //ill oe 



;COUt your child. Remember tr.at 
: ^tter than anyone e I se . four 



Keep an open 
tion between 
the results 
viewpoints b^: 



..hen there is a spirit of coopera- 
i~a -he school, you will find that 
■ucn faster. Try to understand all 
3 a dec is ion . 



Where can I turn for help and further information? 

To insure ^hat you are .veil informed of your rights, you 
should obtain a copy of PudIic Law 94-142 from your congres- 
sional representative. You may also find it helpful to 
obtain a copy cf your state's current special education 
laws and regulations from the special education division 
of the state department of education. Your school principal 
or special education administrator will be able to inform 
you of local school policies as well as your rights under 
tne law. Joining a local parent organization can provide 
you with needed support. In addition, the Legal Center 
for the Handicapped can help you understand the law and 
your legal rights. Don't hesitate to call us if you have 
any questions. Our telephone numbers are 363-1147 and toll 
free in Utah 1-800-662-9080. 




£/aLua:::n. placement and due process 

JNDER P.L. 9t-lt2 and SECTION :0<4 



Parents as* scroo . >o 
•'.a i jate c*i 1 l i 



. : .i*"'.*: . d ov parents 13 
'.ra cc 35 . o i special eduction 
-*4- a3 ^.J remains m re^uljr 
srnccl p-ogram or is tenporaril/ 
p.aced n alternats program with 
:ar?° r s ronsent 



= a. ents :;nsent to e/aiuation 
-»T-es" 



-eou les eva I jat ion 



s T5 "insult .-/l th ad /ccatos and 
".ne-s *orcermr,g evaluation . 



5c-3oI asKS pa 
oe^issi on f or 


e / a 1 - a t : ? n . 


1 


J are^ts -*fjse 
for •73i-r.;:n 


r« 4- -35t 1 


1 


5«*"oc 1 f 3 . . ->< 3 
tc wer r, .de ta 
fo L ' >s due j*- 


j - a 1 J . i 



::rD r ?r°' , s:ve . mu l 1 1 - disc lp I mar*/ 
•valvar. on conducted of child s 
needs *itn participation of school 
oarents and professionals. 



Parents agree with 
meeting results 
and sign IEP. 
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AiCtun jO days, school notifies 
parents of meeting to discuss 
evaluation and develop IEP. 



Parents consult advocates, special- 
ists, review records, etc., in 
preparation for meetings. 



IEP development meetings are held, 
attended by parents, scnool 
officials and advocates. 



c : '2 is 




immedi itely 


placed 


*n appropriate 


orogr an 





Annual meeting between 
icnool and parents 
to assess cnild's 
progress and return 
child to regular 
orogran if varranted. 



Complete re-evaluat ion 
and new IEP--if 
warra ited — every tl -e* 
years or more fre- 
quently if parents 
request . 



Zf a hearing is appro- 
priate, parents notify 
school officials and 
State Director of 
Special Education of 
request for hearing. 



Hearing held before 
impartial examiner . 
I) Hearing officer makes 
placement decision. 



Child shifted to new 
program, or placed In 
regular school program. 



Parents disagreeing 
with hearing decision 
make administrative 
appeal to State Dept. 

of Education. 



State Dept. of 
Education undertakes 
administrative review 
and makes placement 
decision . 



Parents disagreeing 
with state review out- 
come consult attorney 
to consider lawsuit or 
complaint to the 
federal lOvernment. 



If complaint, parents 
write to OCR and 8FH 
explaining problem and 
\" ~luding names for 
> *estigati?~ 
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Parents disagree witn 
meeting results and 
ItP evaluation and 
placement . 



Parents consult with 
advocates to deter- 
mine which course of 
action, hearing or 
independent evalua- 
tion, is appropriate. 



if lawsuit, parents 
contact lawyer . 
other parents and 
advocacy group, to 
~ sider Joint 

ftw ,10nS . 



I: 1 "ideoc.ccnt 
evaluation called 
for parents con- 
iu*.'. with ad.'OCate3, 
ct'ier parents , and 
specialists, and 
notify school. 



Independent 
evaluation of child 
oy non-scr.ool ex- 
pert. Results may 
be used as basis 
for new IEP or 
hearing . 



SECTION' 504 



Section 504 ocationil Rehabilitation \ct of 1973 

prohibits discrimi n 2:.on Kainst handicapped persons m a n v 
program which rer.= /-js federal financial assistance. Section 504 
states: 

No otherwise -ja 1 1 i-? 1 handicappea individual in the United 
States, shaK s.jlelv j v reason of handicap, be excluded from 
participation m, lemed bone fits of, or he subjecL to 
discriniinat l >n iid^r iny program or activity receiving 
federal Eina'inal asuaznnce, 

Because schools in r "»:ah :e:e.ve federal money, t.ey 'nast conplv 

with Section 504. Subpart D of the Section 504 regulations gives 

the requirements for prc-schooi, elementary and secondary 

education. In general, the regulations say that schools can 

comply with Section 504 by complying with P.L. 94-142. 

SIMILARITIES WITH P.L. 94-142 
There are several similarities between Section 50'* and P.L. 
94-142. Both laws require: 

1. that the school take appropriate measures tea identify and 
locate every qualified handicapped person who is not 
receiving an appropriate public education; 

2. that handicapped children be provided a free appropriate 
public education, regardless >>l the nature or severity of 
the handicap; 

3. that special education programs and services be designed no 
meet individual needs of hand ica n oc i person: 

4. that hand icapped students be educated with non-handicapped 
students to the maximum extent appropriate to the needs of 
the handicapped student; 

5. that evaluation procedures be adopted to insure that 
appropriate identification and placement is made 
(regulations similar to chose under P.L 94-142 are described 
in regard to testing materials); 
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^ • th.v. [TjC.in: 5 1 :." .> j in rls !>e ?;tib L l -^-.e 1 t>; al.o- --^ 

and guardians^ t3 influence and contest decisions re£dr J "--'- 
their chi"..;:-. '3 e •/ a 1 .: a 1 1 0 n and placement; and ' " ' 

7. that the 6; ;;•>*. pr-vide supplementary =1 i d g and servi-es 
necessary to a r. a o 1 3 2 child to benefit irom education. 

DIFFER 1 , 'i C Z S ,i r .T VZZN" SECTION' 504 AND P.L. 94-142 
SectLon 50- .rovii-js some rights not specifically given ln 
P.L. 94-142. 

I. The Defin-tn-. o< mdicapped Persons is broader jn1«>r 
Section 50i ■ han nder P.L. 94-142. P.L. 94-142 applies 
only to han ii-.apped c-ildren who require special programs 
and services '.0 ben-fit from education. L'nder Section 504 a 
handicapped person .3 ,\ny person who: 

a) has a physical or mental impairment which substantially 
limits one or more major life activities; 

b) has a record of such impairment; or 

c) is regarded as having such an impairment. 

Therefore, a person can be handicapped and afforded the 
civil rights of Section 504 without being eligible for 
special education. 

1. Program Accessibility is not specifically addressed by P.L. 
94-142. Section 504, however, requires that programs 
receiving federal money must be readily accessible to 
handicapped people. One part of program accessibility, for 
example, is that public buildings must be barrier free. 
Section 504 gives specific timelines for conversion of 
buildi..gs to barrier free status and includes specific 
standards for building accommodations. 

3. Comparibility is another issue not addressed by P.L. 94-142. 
Section 504 states that: 

If a recipient (of federal financial assistance), 
•operates a facility that is identifiable as being 
for handicapped persons, the recipient shall insure 
that the facility and the services and activities 
provided therein, are comparable to other facilities, 
services and activities of the recipient. 

For instance, if non-handicapped students are given an 
opportunity to attend extracurricular activities, students 
who are handicapped must be given this opportunity a3 well. 

4. Least Restrictive Environment is also an important Section 
504 concept. Section 504 places the burden of proving that 
the student is Veing educated in the least restrictive 
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invircn^nt on cVj school, not the parent. r v „ ry r ■> • . 



C I 



include j us t 1 f 1 c > r iop. chat the student's placemen 
• ease resLrcoccvi appropriate Co the student. 

Basically, Sectin ;'J4 is a very important pare of special 
education, and parent • advocates sh.uld be familia- with the 
requirements of "04 as we L I as P.L. 94- 142 and r t „h la,-. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
EDUCATION 



•mportonce of public e'ucc lo „ „ * ^ C J ° Urt reCOgnized fhe 

fcundofran of good ctoen^p. Todoy „ /, 0 o„ J ! « T * 
«i owofamng fa c h,ld to cultural ill P * 1 mstnjm * nt 

*. 22 Iz^&jrr' f~ of " n be - ^ »« 



«»fcKi* 0 h Tf? ,ed «"' T. *m »-« comply 
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(From: Legal Rights Handbook (1985), Legal Centsr for 
the Handicapped. ) 
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public schools, which sholl be open lo oil children of the Stole, ond be 
free from seclorion control." The school system is divided into 40 
districts. (See Appendix A) 

Utah's Educotion of Hondicopped Children Act, U.CA. §53 18 1, 
et seq., requires the Stole Board of Educotion to provide proper educo 
tion ond troining to oil hondicopped children in Utoh unless they ore ex- 
empted from ottending school by the locol district superintendent, 
U.CA. §53 18 2 ond 6. A hondicopped child is defined os one who 
becouse of opparent exceptional physicol or mentol condition is not be 
ing properly educoted ond troined. This definition olso includes oil per 
sons being educoted ond troined in existing doy core centers for the 
hondicopped, between the oges of 5 ond 21 yeors. U.CA. §53-18-1. 

Though Section 504 ond Utoh low provide for the educotion of hon- 
dicopped children, the most comprehensive stotement of their rights to 
on educotion is set out in The Educotion for All Hondicopped Children 
Act, Pubhc Low 94-142, 20 U.S.C. §1401, et seq., which wos passed by 
the United Stotes Congress ond signed into low on November 29, 1975 
by President Ford. Most of its provisions took effect on October 1, 1977. 
Stotes must comply with this low to obtoin federal funds to support it> 
educotion system. 

Becouse there ore severol federol ond stote lows deoling with 
educotion for hondicopped students, ond these lows ore not olwoys 
identicol, determining which low is opplicoble moy be difficult. The bosic 
guideline is thot federol low sets the minimum stondords which eoch 
stote must meet to continue receiving federol educotion money. If the 
stote sets highet stondords thon the federol low, the stote must follow 
the higher stondords. 

EDUCATION FOR ALL HANDICAPPED CHILDREN ACT (P.L. 
94-142) 1 

Public Low 94 142 wos designed by Congress to: 

Insure thot oil hondicopped children hove ovor/ob/e to them 
o free appropno'e pubhc educotion which includes speciol 
educotion ond reloted services to meet their unique needs 

The low opplies to oil hondicopped children who require speciol 
educotion ond reloted services, oges 3 to 21 inclusive, for children 3 to 
5 ond 18 to 21 oge range, however, this low does not opply if the re 
C O quirement is inconsistent with stale low or proctice, or ony court decree. 

« n Utoh, p.i. »4-l42 applies to all hondicopped children bmU 
E^L ' mmn * •'Ml 21 ytars. Children under five ere served in a 



preschool setting funded by .he Deportment of Sociol Services. (See Ap- 
pendix B) 



Definitions Under P.L. 94-142 

Handicapped Children, ihe term "hondicopped children" os 
used in the Act, includes those who ore clossihed "os being mentolly 
retorded, hord of heoring, deof, speech impoired, visuolly hondicop 
ped, seriously emotionolly disturbed, orthopedicolly impoired, other 
heolth impoired, deof-blind, multi- hondicopped or os hoving specific 
leorning disabilities, who becouse of those impairments need speciol 
educotion ond reloted services," 34 CF.R §300 5. 

Appropriate Education. Case low has clouded what is ineonf 
by "oppropriote educotion " In Utah, the goal of an appropriate public 
educotion is not to maximize Ihe potential of the child, nor to guai untee 
o porticulur outcome. Nor is the gool simply to provide instiuction equol 
to thot provided for nan handicapped peers, equal services may not be 
oppropriote services Rather, the yool of on appropriate education is to 
provide a hondicopped child with "personolized instruction with suffi- 
cient support services to permit the child to benefit educationally from 
thot instruction." Board of Educotion v. Rowley, 458 US 176 
(1982). 

Special Education. The term speciol educotion refers to speciolly 
designed instruction, ot no cost to the porent, to meet the unique needs 
of o hondicopped child, including clossroom instruction in hospitols ond 
institutions ond includes speciolly designed vocotionol educotion, 34 
C F.R. §300.14. 

Related Services. In oddition to speciol educotion, the Act re- 
quires thot schools provide supportive services which ore necessory in 
order for o hondicopped child to benefit from speciol educotiou. These 
services ore colled "reloted services" ond include but ore not limited to, 
tronsportotion, speech pothology ond oudiology, psychological ser 
vices, physicol ond occupational theropy, recreation, counseling, 
medicol services for the purpose of diognosis or evoiuotion, early iden 
tificotion ond assessment of disabilities, school heolth services, social 
work services ond porent counseling ond troining, 34 C f R §300 13 
The extent of the reloted services required by the Act is not clear Case 
low differs in defining specific reloted services, but is consistent m assign 
ing responsibility to the schools for the provision of services necessary 
for o child to benefit from his speciol educotion. 
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Responsibilities Under P.L. 94-142 



Identification of Handicapped Students. Before a student 
can be ploced far the first time in a special education program, the 
school system must conduct on individual evaluation of his educotionol 
needs. This evaluation must be conducted by a multidisciplinory teom in- 
cluding at least ane teocher or person knowledgeoble about the 
suspected diso! ility. More than one procedure ond criterion must be us- 
ed, 34 C.F.R. §300.532. A child is not handicapped under the low unless 
his condition adversely affects educational performance ond unless he 
needs special education because af that condition. 

Individualized Education Program (IIP). P.L. 94 142 re- 
quires that an individualized education program (IEP) be developed for 
each handicapped child bosed upon his/her unique educotionol needs 
The parents of o hondicapped child must be given on opportunity to 
participate in developing the IEP for the child. The school system does 
not meet this requirement if the parent is not invited to ottend the IEP 
meeting. Far children whose parents or guordions ore unknown or 
unovoilable, or for children who ore words of the stale, P.L. 94 1 42 pro 
vides for the oppaintment of a "parent surrogote/' i.e., an individuol 
appointed ta sofeguord the child's rights in the specific instance of 
education decision-making, i.e., identification, evoluotion, plocement 
and the provision of o free appropriate public educohon. 

The IEP should include all of the following: 1) present levels of 
educotionol performance, 2) onnuol gools ond short-term instructional 
objectives, 3) services to be provided, 4) extent to which he/she will por 
hcipote in regulor educational progroms, 5) dotes services will begin 
ond end, ond 6) objective woys to meosure, ot least once o year, 
whether the instructional objectives ore being ochieved. Th^ services to 
be provided must be bosed upon the results of the child's evaluation ond 
must include all reloted services which the child needs to benefit from 
his/her school progrom. These moy include services such os tronsporto 
tion, speech therapy, occupational therapy ond interpreter services 
The IEP should slote how often each reloted service will be provided 
The school is required to provide all of the services specified rn the IEP. 
While the IEP must be reviewed ot least yeorly, ony porly to the IEP con 
jest thai it be reviewed and revised ot ony time. 

Extended School Year(ESY). Public Low 94 142 requires on 
individuol determination of the educotionol needs of o child in order to 
provide on approprrote education. If a child will experience substantial 
O educotionol regression oi if o moie restricted placement will be required 
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if the educotionol progrom is significontly interrupted, extended school 
yeor or full yeor programming is required. Eligibility for Extended 
School Yeor (ESY) is determined by the IEP teom ond should be con- 
sidered when the IEP is written or reviewed. The determination af 
eligibility must be held in sufficient time to permit ony party to exhaust 
administrative remedies if they disogree with the determination 

Least Restrictive Environment. One af the cornerstones of 
P.L. 94-142 is thot special education programs and services be provided 
in the least restrictive environment. This meons that the student must 
receive appropriate services in a setting which places the lec>t restric- 
tion on his/her interaction with non hondicapped students. Far example, 
if o student con receive an appropriate education in either a special 
education class in a regular school or in o class hi o speciol school lor 
hor.dicopped students only, the sfudet*" must be ploced in the special 
class in the regular school fins is the least restrictive environment 
becouse it allows mare interaction with non hondicapped students 

To assure thot students will be educated in the least restrictive en 
vironment, federal law states that public schools must provide a "con 
tinuurn af alternative placements to meet the needs of handicapped 
children far special education and related services." This continuum 
must include at least, "instruction in regular classes, special classes, 
special schools, home instruction ond instruction in hospitals and institu- 
tions " This continuum af services is crucial to the concept of placement 
in the leost restrictive environment because it gives every hondicapped 
student a full ronge of placement options. 

Discipline. Severol coses have beer brought under P L 94 142 
by hondicapped students who had been expelled from school Expulsion 
in these cases was viewed by the courts os o ' change in educotionol 
plocement" triggering procedurol safeguards The decision to expel 
cannot be made far handicopped children unless it is made through an 
individuahzed educotion plon. Porents have a right to written prior 
notice when the school proposed lo change the placement and the right 
to an importio! due process hearing if they have a complaint about the 
proposed placement. 20 U S C 14 15 The school system must consider 
whether there is o relationship between the student's disruptive 
behovior ond his hondicoo if this relationship exists, the student cannot 
be expelled Even in co>es where the student tan he expelled because 
of the right of o handicapped student to a free appropriate pubic, 
educo'i^n, educotionol ser vires cannot be terminated during the expul 
sion. Kaelifi v. Crubbs 682 F 2d 595 (6m Cii 1982). S-l v. furl- 
IftgtOft, 635 F2d 342 (5th Gr 1981), cert denied 454 U S 1OJ0 
(1981). 
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I The school system may still use other traditional methods of dealing 

I with children who pose a danger to themselves or others. 34 CF.R. 

I 300.5)3, Comment. Handicapped students may be suspended for ten 

I days or less as long as appropriate procedures are followed, including 

I notice to the student of the charges against him, and, when the 

I charges are denied, an opportunity to know what evidence exists and to 

I relate his view of the events. A series of short suspensions which collcc 

B lively exceed seven days in any term or school year may be considered 

I as "constructive expulsion.'' This practice is likely to eliminate any 

I educational benefit a handicapped student may derive from school. 

I Frequent suspensions may also indicate that a student's IEP or ploce- 

I ment is inappropriate. 

I Procedural Safeguards. Any educational agency which 

I receives funds under the Education lor All Handicapped Children Act 

I must guarantee certain "procedural safeguards" to handicapped 

I children and their parents. For example, the parents must be permitted 

I to review all of the child's records which are relevant to special educa- 

I t»on. The parents must be given written notification, in language which 

I they can understand, and the parent's consent must be obtained 

I whenever the school system is going to evaluate the child, identif the 

I child as handicapped, or place the child in a special education program. 

I This notice is also required when the school system plans to c! _nge the 

I identification or placement of the child or when it refuses to evaluote, 

I identify or place the child, 20 U.S.C. 1415; 34 CF.R. §§300.500, 

I 300.504, 300.505. Whenever the child's parent is not available and 

I has not made arrangements for the core of the child, oi when the child is 

I in the custody of a stote agency, the school system must appoint a "sur- 

I rogate parent" to assume the role of the parent in educationol matters 

I and to protect the rights of the child, 20 U.S.C. 6141 5(b)/1W8) 34 
CF.R. §300.514. " 

j P L. 94 142 further requires that parents or guardians who hove 

I complaints regarding matters relating to identification, evaluation or 

I educational plocement of the child or the provision of a free op 

I propnate public education be given on opportunity for an "importiol 

I due process hearing." The righ 4 to such o heoring includes the rights to 

I be represented by counsel and by individuals knowledgeable about the 

I child's condition, to present evidence ond to compel the attendonce of 

I witnesses and to crass examine witnesses. A party aggrieved by the 

I decision ol a heoring officer at the local level may appeal the decision to 

I the stote educationol agency lor an imparhol review. A party aggrieved 

I by the decision resulting from the state review moy bring a civil action in 
P ^ a state court ol competent jurisdiction or in a United States district court, 
j: J^J£ regardless of the amount in controversy. During the appeal process and 



judiciol review the child must remain in the educational placement 
where he was ot the time the appeal was initiated, unless the school 
system and the porents agree otherwise, 20 U.S.C. §1415, 34 CF.R. 
§§300.506, 300.508, 300.510, 300.511, 300.513. 

Some states hove successfully used mediation as a means of resolving 
disputes without developing the adversariol relationship inherent in the 
due process appeal heoring. While mediation is often useful it is not re* 
quired by either P.L. 94-142 ar regulations, ond may not be used to 
delay or deny the right of a parent or guordion to on importiol due pro 
cess heoring, 34 CF.R. §300.506, Comment. 

Remedies. In most instances courts hearing cases under P L 
94-142 have required that the administrative remedies prodded by the 
Act ond by state low be exhausted before a suit may be filed Riley v. 
Amback 688 F.2d635 (2d C.r 1981), Akeri v. Bolton, 531 F Supp 
300 (D. Kon. 1981) In extreme cases, however, as where pursuit ol ad- 
ministrative remedies would be futile oi where they would nut piuvide 
odequote relief, exhaustion of administrative remedies lias not been re- 
quired. Monahon v. Nebraska, 645 F 2d 592 (8th C.r 1981). This is 
also true where one porty has used odmmistrotive procedures to 
frustrote the objectives of P.I. 94 142. Christopher j. v. San Fran- 
cisco Unified School District, 553 F.Supp. 1 107 (N.D Cal 1982) 
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Meeting #3 

Topic: Parent's talk about transition 

Speakers: Parents of children who received special services in preschool. 

Synopsis: Parents of handicapped children who were enrolled in an integrated 
special program (The Social Integration Project or Preschool 
Transition Project) discussed their experiences and feelings about 
their child, his/her education, and the school district as their 
child has moved from the preschool into the school district. 
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With the passage of Public Law 94-142, and the recent amendments 
in Public Law 99-457 - The Education of Handicapped Children Acts 
more and more children with handicaps are being mainstreamed into 
regular education classrooms. The changes brought about by 
mainstreaming have raised many questions by parents. The purpose of this 
brochure is to answer many of the most common questions that parents 
have asked. 




1 . What is mainstreaming ? 



• Mainstreaming is the process of serving all children, with and without 
handicaps, in the same setting, to the maximum extent possible A program for 
children with handicaps that .s separate from programs for other children is a restrictive 
environment. All children need an opportunity to interact with others, whether they 
have a handicap or not. By law every child has the right t 0 be In the least restrictive 
environment. A sel.'-cor.ta'ned program is tl.e least restrictive environment for a few 
children; tor most it is not. 



2. Does this mean that special education programs will be dissolved, and all 
children with handicaps will return to regular programs? 

No. For a child with handicaps, mainstreaming m*v 'nvolve a range of 
activities, irom full-day placement in a recjular class to short pe ds of integration at 
play times. The rest of the time, |h e child may be in a self-confined program The 
extent to which a chiid is mafnsiu „med is based on the chi.d's individual needs 
These needs are determined by the child's parents and the piofessionJs that work 
with that child. 



3. Who decides when and how to 
mainstream a child? 

Children with handicaps have a 
cnild study team mad6 up ^f the child's 
parents, teachers, the administrator, and 
specialists (speech therapists, motor 
specialists, etc.). This team develops 
the child's goals and objectives - the 
individualized educational program or 
I.E.P. - and decides on the amount of 
mainstreaming which Is appropriate, 
/lased upon the child's social, cognitive, 
self-help,motor, and academic skills, a 
decision Is made on whether a child 
would benefit from receiving services In 
a program alongside classmates without 
handicaps. These decisions are made 
individually for each child with 
handicaps, and her/his progress is 
reviewed periodically 
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4 How can I get involved in my child's education ? 

There are a variety of ways and levels in which you can get involved. Joining 
parent groups such as the PTA. volunteering in the classroom, ar J attending parent 
workshops and Inservices are several po sibilities. Working with > ur child at home 
involves you in your child's growth, especially working on your child's programs and 
discussing the topics covered in class. Informal exchanges with the teacher also 
count. Any input you can give, such as progress you are seeing at home or distinct 
^^viors that you are observing will help the teacher and ultimately will benefit your 
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5. 



What benefits are there for taxpayers when children are mainstreamed? 



A person with handicaps who learns to function alongside persons without 
handicaps is a tremendous tax savings for the community. For example, it costs 
$18,235 40 annually of our tax dollars for residential care for a person with handicaps, 
compared to $9,143 25 for one year of self-contained public education for that same 
person who can later Join the work force and contribute to the tax base. Additionally, a 
mainstreaming program, once begun, Is far less expensive than a self-contained 
program. Less monies spent for special services means more monies to improvr the 
quality of services for all children. 



f . kinds of children with special needs are mainstreamed? 

Children who are mainstreamed have a variety of handicapping conditions, 
ranging from mild to severe disabilities, such as intellectual handicaps, social deficits, 
and language and/or motor delays. No matter what the handicapping condition is, one 
important thing to remember is that children with handicaps are just like all other 
children. They like to play with the same kinds of games and toys, tney line to have 
friends, and they need to be loved and accepted. 



7. Will my child pick up a.iy of these 
handicapping conditions like she. he would a cold? 

No. Handicapping conditions are not 
contagious. It is important for parents to reassure 
their children that they will not become handrac^ed 
If they play with or work next to a child wiih «. 
handicap. Remember, children model their parent's 
attitudes and biases. 



8. WiH my child see or learn strange behaviors from the children with handicaps ? 

Sometimes children with handicaps exhibit unique, repetitive movements 
called stereotypic behaviors. At worst, these may include twirlhg, flapping hands, or 
waving arms. It is possible that a young child without handicaps will Imitate these 
behaviors once or twice to try out something new. However, unless adults specifically 
p,«.oo C qive positive attention for these behaviors, the child \ ill stop because these 
behaviors are not acceptable at home, in the classroom, or with friends. Parents need 
not worry that their child will learn pe.manent strange behaviors. 



9. Who decides in which mainstream classroom a child with handicaps wilt be 
placed? 

At present, the most common way to de de whore to place a child is by asking 
for teachers to volunteer to take the child in her/his class A teacher is in the best 
position to decide «f her/his classroom can accomodate a new student However, the 
selection of teachers should be systematic rattier than haphazard. Factors such as 
age, gender, developmental level, teacher skills and expectations, and environmental 
limitations are considers i 
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Will my child hse the special service now offered to her/him? 



Teachers use several ways of making sure each child receives the attention 
that she/he needs. For example, peer buddies and peer tutoring allow the children to 
interact positively within a structured, supervised program, while giving the teacher 
more lime to provide concentrated attention to others in the class who need it. 

The teacher 1$ not ex peeled 
to teach a child in areas of need that 
are beyond the scope of her/his 
training, such as speech therapy or 
motor services. But this does not 
mean that children coming into the 
program should lose special 
services that are needed. If a child 
has an area of need, the agency 
should provide the most appropriate 
se-vice for that need. If this service 
is not available in the classroom, a 
different placement may be needed. 

i B ° hre malnstreamlng, it Is Important to specify who will be working with the 
child and In what areas she/he will be working, e.g. physical therapy, small group 
activities, etc. Specialist/therapists may choose to conduct one-to-one sessions with 
the child as the child's team deems necessary. Teachets, aides, and volunteers can 
also be trained to provide these services under the supervision of the therapist. 




11. WHI the children and the teacher help my child too much and reduce her/his 
independence? 

Well-meaning people may have a tendency to step In and help too quickly at 
times. By keeping well-informed about the pro -am and serving as a class volunteer 
or visiting the class occasionally, a parent can : if this problem is occurring and can 
consult with the teacher on alternatives to incre^e, not decrease, the independence of 
the child. 



•12. Will my child get the same amount of attention even though the teacher has to 
tend a child with extra needs? 

A well-planned mainstreaming program actually results In more individualize! 
attention for all students. A teacher who learns to spot "special needs in one child 
also learns to spot "special" needs of other children. By grouping childre i arw 
designing individualized lessons, teachers actually can do a better job of mealing the 
needs and interests of aj[ children. 



condition? " * CtlviUeS my chUd c * n t do b * ceu ** of her/his hendicepping 

For rare situations like this, there are other activities that the child can en< * 
in. All children, with and wihtout handicaps, need to receive appropriate serves 
therefore, must be treated equally in the classroom. This means that a child should not 
automatically be limited by age and/or handicapping condition. Each child should be 
allowed to try every activity, with encouragement and formal teaching, if needed to do 
K <st that she/^i can. 
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1 4. Will my child be safe in the same program as children with special needs ? 

The idea that persons who are intellectually handicapped, or retarded, are 
violent aggressive is an incorrect and unfortunate myth. There are persons with 
handicaps who are aggrassive, just as there have always been class "bullies". 
However, a ch/d who is physically aggressive and is a danger to himself or others, 
handicapped or not, would not be enrolled in an integrated classroom until her/his 
behavior can be coi.troilr J under adult supervision. 



1 5 How are children without handicaps prepared to interact with children with 
he:uSceps? 

Children and adults will make fun of different things that they do not 
understand. By explaining handicaps as Individual differences, and by actually 
helping children learn io play together within the limits of one child's handicap, 
teachers and parent* can help children learn tolerance and respect for the feelings of 
others. 

When a teacher has prepared classmates to receive a new child who has some 
limitations in ability, the students will be unlik ely to injure the new child. This type of 

~ preparation may consist of talking 

about the new student, doing puppet 
skits about malnslrear'ng situations, 
and practicing ways to be a "buddy" to 
the new student. Other concerns 
about playground, bus, or other 
settings should be addressed directly 
to the school and plans must be made 
jointly with them to assure the child's 
safety. 

Besides peer preparation, peer 
buddies will also help the child adjust 
to the new situation. But as with all 
new children, it may take a few days 
for her/him to establish a place In the 
social structure of the class. 



If your child tells you that she/he is unhappy or feels left out, you should bring ft 
to the teacher's attention right away. 

1 6. How will other parents react to my child's presence in the classroom? 

Aga n, people tend to question things they donl understand. In this case, 
parents who are unfamiliar with malnstreaming may have doubts abou* U at first. By 
having their questions answered and by seeing a successful mainstreams j effort, they 
tend to become strong supporters of malnstreaming. 

Most importantly, parents should remember that there are more similarities ihan 
diffeiences among parents of children with and without handicaps. 




17. 



What possible benefits will mainstreaming l:ave for jptf child? 



1. Most Importantly, mainstreaming teaches children without 
handicaps about tolerance and understanding of individual 

| differences in all persons. 

2. Children without handicaps in mainstreaming programs have shown 
more socially ma e behaviors than without mainstreaming, such 
as the development of leadership skills. 

3. The language level, plus the rate of social interaction, of children 
with handicaps In a mainstreaming program is higher than those 
involved in segregated programs. 

4. Teachers In a mainstreamed classroom learn skills to Identify the 
needs of children and teacher techniques that Increase the quality of 
individualized attention. 

In this brochure, we are trying to show that although there are differences 
between children with and without handicaps, there are also similarities. These 
similarities also exist among parents, no matter If their child has handicaps or not. The 
ultimate concern that is shared by all parents seems to be that their child will receive 
quality services and gain a positive classroom experience at the same time. Quality 
services for ail children, giving them equal opportunities to learn, play and grow 
together, to the maximum extent possible is our ultimate goal. 
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Negotiating The System* 



Parents frequently have Questions concerning *heir child's education 
that require information and problem solving beyond the scope of the class- 
room teacher. When this occurs it may be helpful to pursue a course of 
action that will be the most profitable to the parent. Some of the follow- 
ing suggestions may help in working successfully with schools. 

1. We can act more responsibly when we have sufficient information. 
Be open to information that 1s shared by teachers, counselors, 
diagnosticians, principals, and other concerned individuals. 

2. Establish a positive relationship with school before problems 
occur. This can be dene by mentioning the positive things that 
have happened. 

3. Be aware that people dc not always view situations in the same way. 
Try to determine the other person's view of the situation. 

4. Make an appointment for a conference. Parents and professionals 
may not be available if we arrive unannounced. 

5. Prepare for a conference by making notes ahead of time about 
concerns. It is easy to forget things when we get Involved in a 
discussion. 

6. It is sometimes helpful to rehearse our concerns with a friend or 
even to ourselves. We are then better prepared to express 
ourselves. 

7. Try to diffuse anger before entering the meeting. When we are 
under stress we can miss important information. Our emotions can 
affect how and what we hear. 

8. During a conference check with other individuals about what has 
been shared. Since we do not always perceive the spoken word 1n 
the same way, 1t may be helpful to check with others as to what 
has been said. 

9. If you are unsure about some Information, ask for clarification. 

10. Know whom to go to in the system. If you feel the need to talk to 
others 1n th* system, this chart will show whom you may meet with 
1n "the chain of command." 



*From: The Parent Center, Albuquerque, Mew Mexico 



Area Superintendent 



t Sp. Ed. Director 

(Ce itral Office) 




Principal 



Sp. Ed. Area 
Coordinator 



Teacher 



> 



Sp. Ed. Program 
i Coordinator 



12. 



If you feel a need to talk to a supervisor or administrator, it is 
courteous to share this information with the person you are "over- 
stepping.- Some comment to the effect that "I feel a need to 
discuss this with someone in the system who has more information" 
or "who can make decisions" will usually suffice. 

Sometimes it is helpful for a parent to invite a friend or child 
advocate to a conference as parental support. When this occurs, 
it is appropriate s a matter of courtesy to let the school know 
that you have invited another person. 

Negotiation implies some trade-offs. Be prepared to listen to 
different viewpoints. Compromising on some points may be in the 
best interest of all concerned individuals. 
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o -3E\'~-"£Che 5 conferences* 

HOW TO f^T RgA^v 

1. Make a list cr cuesrior.s and concerns. 

2. -c.sk your chile if he or she has questions for the teachers. 

3. v ake arr dr.zer.er.es for a babysitter for sra 1 1 children. 

QUESTIONS YOU MAY WANT T~ ask 

1. What subjects dees your child do veil in? 

2. Is ny child havin- any trot Me? 

3. Does my child zez alonp well with other children? 

4. Does my child obey the teacher? 

5. Kow can I helo at hoire? 

QUESTiOMS THE TFACHF 3 MAY WAMT TO ASK YOU 
1. How does your child like school? 

2. What does your child do after school? What are his cr her 

hobbies? 

3. How is your child's health? 

4. What zyne of discipline works veil at home? 

5. Does vour child h..ve tine and soace set aside for homework? 



6. Are there any problems at hone vhich may affect your child's 

learning? 

AT THE PONFFRFNTF \ 
1. Arrive on tine. 

2. Discuss your questions and concerns. Use your notes. 

3. Volunteer information which will help the teacher know 

your child better. 

4. Take notes if you wish. 



&EIEB THE CQ ,-ERENCE 

1. If you have further ouertions, make another appointment, 

2. Share information with your child, if aporopriate. 

* From: The Parent Center, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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A Handicapped Child in the Family 

Readings for Parents 
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?ARZMT.??.C?ZSSIOIIAL 2ZLA7ICIT3KIPS 



Cormunict^irg 

Mutual self-respect is critical for 
parents and professionals in deal- 
ing with each other. 1- r.ost cases, 
parents have children recaase they 
van* to care for titer. : no6t pro- 
fessionals chose working with 
children because they -an* to care 
for them. Each has information and 
skills that the other needs to be 
"successful." It often looks to 
parents as though outsiders hold 
ths child's future in *heir hands. 
For their part, professionals often 
feel far less powerful than they 
appear to "clients." 

Assertiveness 

Parents say need to insist on being 
recognized in their dealings with 
professionals. After all, nost 
professionals have credentials that 
izply they know what they 1 re doing. 
Parents need to show in 'positive 
ways that they also know what they're 
doing. Parents need to ask ques- 
tions. They're not expected to know 
everything that it may have taken 
the professionals several years to 
learn about. Don't hesitate ~ 
ASK!! 

Professionals "Say 
The uaradeat Things" 

2ach profession has its own language. 
For the parent, this may be like 
traveling to a foreign country. 
Even cocGon, everyday words nay sean 



one thing to parents ar.d another to 
professionals. At tines, profess- 
ionals "say try to avoid confusing 



•he parents cy usir.f 



ts thev 



tmnx wii_ ce filers -cod - 



is, 



"your child will never be college 
rta-erial, hut he'll do ail rignt." 
All the parents wanted to know was 
why :r?ir child couldn't talk be**:er. 
;*eep asking questions . Ajk the 
professional to clarify what he means - 
ever, when you may not want co hear 
*he answers. Raaetiber that it is 
also hard for the prof e&eior*-,l who 
-.ust ^ive parents answers that are 
sonetinee very painful. 

!-hking Sense of Tnat 
Everyone's Telling You 

One of the nost corv.or. co^pl?ir t 5> 
~hs* parents have is: * ! Kow aa I 
expected to know what *o do when I 
ge* opposite opinions fron the neonle 
who are *he experts?" Parerts reed 
to consider all the irfcrta-ion, ask 
the professional with whoa they 1 re most 
st oaoc to help sort it out, and then 
decide for tner.selves what's best for 
*r.eir child. It's not easy, tu- i^'i 
veil vor^h it. It's ycur child's vnole 
fu-ure! 

Suggested headings : 

A difference in ~ he FatilT hv ;:ele~ 
"earners tone, Penguin 2oo>s, l- 1 ?. 

The Assertive Cntion - Tour Rights 



3lt- -.esoonsi/i: 



:es tv -i "ricia 



>^:uccvski and Arthur J. lanre, 
Research ?res3 Conpany, I-":'. 



Washington County Children's Pro^r;: i Outreach Project 

i . »<t Office Box Ul. Machu>. *-i.»ine ;»r>4 
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The Exceptional Parert (6 issues a 
year), P.O. 3ox ITsCU, Manchester, 
NH 03108. 



Prepared by Margaret I. 3r:r.s, 
Program Director, South Portland, ME. 
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A Handicapped Child in the Family 

Readings for Parents 



No. 15 



What Is Advocacy ? 

There are any number of answers to 
this question. Advocacy reans those 
efforts vhich lead to improved ser- 
vices for jour handicapped child 
and jour family. It ^ight start 
with your attempts to find out more 
about your child's disability and 
expand to include all actions on 
behalf of your child. It may raean 
such things e j 1) seeking a clear 
diagnosis or appropriate services, 
2) finding needed school programs 
or medical services, 3) keeping on 
top of new information, and 
k ) working with other parents. 

VTho Should Advocate ? 

Disabled people themselves. Parents 
and family member*. Professionals. 
Interested members in the community. 

Parents are the most effective advo- 
cates for their children. Legisla- 
tors and bureaucrats are more likely 
and willing to listen to parents 
than to professionals. Most changes 
in laws or public policies have 
happened because of advocacy by 
parents. Joining forces with know- 
ledgeable professionals usually 
creates an even stronger advocacy 
position. 

If your child is young, begin now to 
think about building his or her self- 
advocacy skills. Most of us advocate 
for ourselves in any number of ways - 
even the child who insists he do 
something for himself, rather than 
have his sister do it for him. 



Disabled children, teen-agers and 
adults need to gain practice in 
self -advocacy too. 

When Should You Advocate ? 

From the beginning. As soon as you 
learn of your child's disability, 
try to detennine what your next 
steps will be. You will want approp- 
riate services. Inform yourself as 
to what these should be. Enter into 
partnership relations with those who 
will be working with your child. 

Advocate for your child when things 
are going smoothly. Stay informed 
of his program. Ask questions. 

Advocate during times of transition. 
When your child is moving from an 
infant program to a preschool, or 
from horns services to group services, 
your advocacy efforts will be espec- 
ially important. 

Where Should You Advocate ? 

You will need to advocate in many 
different settings: your immediate 
or extended family, the community, 
with school officials and personnel, 
with members of th9 medical community. 

All your energy cannot be spent on 
advocacy. You have other important 
things to do. Try to devote some 
time to thinking about how you can 
best use your ^advocacy time." 
Which issues are of greatest concern 
to you? How can you get the best 
results for your efforts? 



Washirvr-ni County Children's Program Outreach Project 

Post Office Box .ill, Machius, Maine 04654 
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Vhy Advocate ? 

The services you and your child re- 
ceive will probably come closer to 
see ting your needs if you can be an 
effective advocate. The time you 
spend as an advocate should pay off 
with better services for your child, 
and this should sake your situation 
sore manageable. 

Tour efforts on behalf of your own 
child will probably put you in touch 
with others — parents and profess- 
ionals. As a group you can sake a 
difference for many disabled 
children, including your own. There 
is strength in numbers. When condi- 
tions and opportunities improve for 
all disabled people your child will 
benefit. 

How to Advocate ? 

Ve all have our own styles. Learn 
about yours. Are you a negotiater? 
A compromiser? A fighter? You may 
feel you can accomplish more by using 
the style that is comfortable for 
you. Tou may want to become more 
assertive. Tou may want to be less 
aggressive. 

Enlist a friend, family member, or 
perhaps a counselor to help you 
study your advocacy efforts. What 
are the goals for your child? Where 
do you want your advocacy to lead? 
Are your current methods working? 
Would others work better? 



Try 4 o get some support. Advocacy 
is h*rd work and can be lonely. Look 
for other parents and friends to give 
you that support. 

Finally, don't forget to take care of 
yourself. Give some time and attention 
to your own needs. If you can learn 
to advocate for yourself, as well as 
your child, your child will be the 
winner in the long run. Good luck in 
your efforts! 

Suggested Readings : 

The Child Advocacy Handbook by Happy 
C/a/en Fernandez, The Pilgrim 
Press, 1980. 

How to Get Services by *jeing Assertive 
by Charlotte Oes Jardins, Director, 
Coordinating Council for Handicapped 
Children, k07 South Dearborn - 
Room 680, Chicago, IL 6C605, 1980. 

How to Organize an Effective Parent/ 
Advocacy Grout) and !tove Bureaucracies 
by Charlotte Des Jardins, Director, 
Coordinating Council for Handicapped 
Children, *+07 South Dearborn - 
Room 680, Chicago, IL 6c605, 1980. 



Prepared by Jane Veil, Pro gran Director, 
Machias, ME. 
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Meeting #4 

Topic: School district representatives talk about transition. 
Speakers: Local school district special education administrators. 
Synopsis: School district representatives for special education programs 

discussed their district's procedures, programs they offer and 

answered questions. 
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Questions 
Teachers Often 

Raise About 
Mainstreaming 



FMS/VSSh/l 
Projects 



Questions Teachers Often Raise About Mainstreaming 

^ What Is mainstreaming? 

Mainstreaming refers to the integration of children with handicaps into 
settings and activities with their nonhandicapped peers. This integration 
can be as comprehensive as fu« time placement in a regular program or as 
limited as eating lunch or having recess together. Mainstreaming can be 
physical - children attending the same school but in separate classrooms 
or in the same activities but with no interaction. Mainstreaming can be 
social - children with handicaps interacting during recr^s with their 
nonhandicapped peers. Mainstreaming can be instructional - children with 
handicaps spending part or much of the day in the regular classroom. 
Ideally, maintreaming is the combination of physical, social, and 
instructional integration which enhances the growth of children with 
hanuicaps to their fullest potential. 



Why mainstream? 

When well-planned and well-managed, mainstreaming is beneficial to 
all involved. Children with handicaps benefit because they learn to function 
in the "mainstream of society". Their independence, social skills, and ovp-'i 
learning increase. Mainstreaming may also decrease the imount of tirr.e 
children with handicaps spend on nonproductive tasks ouch as beirq 
transported to special schools. 

Children without handicaps can learn to respect differences ii other 
people and can learn to respect that everyone has varying strengths and 
weaknesses. They can also learn patience and better communication skills 

• under the guidance of the teacher. 
Teachers can benefit by having thei skills broadened and 
consequently fine-tuned. Mainstreaming, when well-implemented, 
demands communication among teachers and specialists. Many programs 
have benefitted from mainstreaming by havin- more and better 
communication among staff, parents, and administrators. 



Who decides which children are malnstreamed? 

Programs for children with handicaps are determine-* by the child team 
which includes the parents, teachers, specialists, a jn.nistrators, others as 
needed, and the student, if appropriate. In setting early intervention 
objectives, the team considers the c' Id's current aoilities and the long term 
goals for the child, as well as the child's learning styles am* needs. When 
the objectives planned for a child can be met in a more integral setting, 
then it is this team's responsibility to arrange fc- the Ci...J to be 
mainstreamed and to provide the support that is needed. 



What should I do when I see children with handicaps In the hallv iy, 
playground, eta? 7 

The best general answer to this quescon is ihat adults should behave 
as they would with any child. If the child with handicaps is misbehaving, he 
or she should be disciplined. If not, then a normal greeting and 
conversation would be appropriate and useful for helping the child practice 
social skills. 



What should I tell children without handicaps about the children wlih 
handicaps? 

Children are usually very interested in how people vary and now they 
are alike. Teasing often results from lack of knowledge and fear. Teachers 
can hblp children by having an open "icussion with their class, by 
answering the children's question *;,„p|y and frankly, by pointing out that 
children with handicaps have nore similarities to nonhandicapped peers 
than differences, and by helping the children in their class consider ways in 
which they can play with, holp, be friends with, or work with children with 
handicaps. 



How can ! facilitate interaction between the children with and without 
handicaps? 

One important step to helping children communicate with each other is 
for teachers to model the language and social skills they want children to 
exhibit - by initiating conversations with children with handicaps, by inviting 
them to join activities, and by making them feel that they are an important 
part of the group. In these activities the teacher must often arrange for the 
children to interact; for example, initiating art activities that are 
team-criented but non-competitive, such as making a mural or 
papier-mache' sculpture. 

Peer buddy systems are also useful by providing parameters and 
guidelines for interactions. In a peer buddy system children with handicaps 
and children without handicaps are assigned to each . ther as buddies for 
non-academic activities. 



How do I meet the needs of children with handicaps, and am I qualified to 
fulfill therm 

Providing services to children with handicaps can appear to be an 
overwhelming task, because these children have skill levels that are 
seemingly widely divergent from the rest of the group. However, an early 
intervention program is uniquely suited for addressing he needs of a very 
broad range of students. The variety of skills demonstrated by "normal" 
•^-snts allows for integrated grouoings throughout the day, which combine 
MjQten with similar strengths and deficits. This system is particularly 
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effective in programs where children are grouped by skills and interests, not 
solely by age levels. A teacher who already approaches children as 
individuals should have little difficulty planning for the individual needs of the 
child with handicaps. 

In specially areas, (eg., language, and physical therapy) teachers 
must always have access to professionals in these fields. It is the 
responsibility of a program administrator to facilitate this access, so that 
quality services can be maintained for all children. Finally, it is naive to 
assume that staffing patterns will not change; additional people are very 
likely to be needed. However, paid aides are only one option; many 
programs have succeeded with sibling, community group, and elderlv 
volunteers; parent volunteers; and cooperative credit-earning practicum 
assignments for college or high school students. 



Wouldn't this take time away from the other children In my program? 

In order to ensure that the mainstreaming experience is successful for 
the child with handicaps, the other children, and the teac. er, extra time may 
be needed initial* from the teacher. However, th<s extra time should not be 
at the expense of the child's peers. Continuity of program for the 
mainstreamed child can be facilitated when the previou- specialists, 
service provides and parents have meetings to discuss the child's 
lunctiomng before, during and after integration. When the planning which 
takes place in these meetings is detailed eni flexible, the extra time will 
have been used before placement. The child should function appropriately 
in the new setting, and only occasional check-up meetings should be 
necessary. r * 



Which ot my class activities would Interest the children wtth handicaps? 

Just as nonhandicapped children have different needs and interests, 
^ sc do children with handicaps An important consideration in deciding which 
activities might be appropriate is whether the activity is beneficial to all 
involved. For example, an art activity can require cutting out and counting 
animal figures (for higher-skilled children), labelling animal namas and body 
parts (for intermediate-skilled children) and color recognition (for low-skilled 
children). All of these objectives can be addressed at the same learninq 
center. * 



My dassroom Is over-crowded, my materials fire out of date, and there are 
a number of children In my classroom who neod special attention. Why do 
children with handicaps get so much funding and extra assistance? 

There are two basic answers to this Question. One reflects a particular 
moral stance, the other a more practical one In part, tne moral argument is 
that children with handicaps are alieady burdened. They are children with 
© odds against them. Ethically, frverytning that can be dora for them 
ERIC Jld 0n th6 Practical side, the cost io society ovei the long run will be 
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diminished if intensive, high-quality intervention is made early, and children 
with handicaps become productive members of the work-force. One study 
found that for every dollar spent on a high quality preschool program for 
children with intellectual handicaps, there was a $7 return to society over * 
the lifetime of the child. 

If I run Into a problem, how do I get help? 

This varies from agency to agency. The principal, parent, teacher or 
specialist may be the appropriate person to approach in many settings. 
Local universities and civic groups can offer technical assistance and 
personnel resources. 
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- a - 2 £ ; J t a * Cn 2 e 0 3 r "^e ^ ? 

I « »■» i 

Special Day Schools 

Mo -j n * a t n ^ > S ; " - 
''cn'-e * 3*3 

s.^ee- i^j 1 * l-i~~er J ages 16 *hrough adu *' 

Da v > s ^an-rg . e~ *e«" 

So 1 f -con ta I nod Prograos for the I n to II oct ua I I y Hand i capped/ Severe intellectually 
Handicapped/Severe Multiply Handicapped (IH/SIH/SMH) 

E i emen+ar / : 

Ad ams £ I em en -a- / 
Cook E I emen ~ , 2 ' 
East Lay*on £ i e^e" , *a'" / 
Whites' ies E i er.«« •'a*- v ' * j 
^eadc^ijrook E ?~en*a-/ i » 
valley View E 1 erne* 1 * ar * ' 

jgn i or H i gh : 

3ount ; f u j ~- - * * • 1 

\o«~t- Lay ton Ju*ic « ■ ~n ' i > 
Sunset Junior - , -h < 1 j 
Mijia) !»r Park j *j ^ * "! *" m" ?n ' 1 ) 

High Schoo I : 

V iewroon* Mj gh M ) 
C I ea- field H.gh < n 
Lay+on High (f) 

Self-contained Prograos for tho Severe Multiply Hand I capped/ Severe Intellectually 
Hand ! capped/ I ntol lectual I y Handicapped (SMH/SIH/IH) 

E I eme^ar / : 

Burton Elementary ( 1 ) K - 2 

r arming+on Elementary (T) 5-6 

c armington Elementary (1) 3 - 4 

j jn i or H i gh : 

Partington junior High (1) 

Prograo for tho Severe Multiply Handicapped (Autistic) 

Morgan E i ementary ( 1 ) 

Sol f -Contained Prograos for tho Behavior Disordered 

E I ementar y : 

To I •"an Elementary (1) 
-oiorook Elementary (i) 
^avlrr '"lementary (2) 
Ccxev Elementary (1) 
Sjnset El ementary ( 2) 
K » ng E lementary ( 1 ) 

Jun i or High: 

North Davis Junior High (i) 
Tenterv ille Junior High (1) 

Self-contained Programs toe tho Learning Olsablod 

E I ementary: 

East Layton Elementary il) K - 5 
Morgan Elementary (1 ) 4-6 
Washington Elementary (1)4-6 
Crestvie* Elementary (1) 4-6 
Adela'de Elementary (!) k - 3 

Jun i or Hi gh: 

<aysviHe Junior High (1) 
Mi I I creek Jun i or h ( 1 ) 
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SPECIAL £j ! JC*TiCN SERVICES SUMMARY 
198 -35 



During th9 1984-85 scnoo 1 /ear, 6,932 stjdents in Oavis County School 0\>*r*c+ *ec*t tei Specie- 
Education services. 5,15 1 youngsters received the services In a resource pa**ern 'c-ne-nal* 
hour to a half a day). 1,"5'« students *ere serv6d In a self-contained pattern Icne-n^i f -ay A 

Students received Specla' Education services in 1984-85 in one of the following categories 
designated by the State and Federal 3overnment agencfe*: 



Intellectually Handicapped 248 

Severe Intellectually Handicapped 72 

Specific Learning Disabled 2351 

Behavior Disordered 2408 

Oeaf 7 

Hard of Hear i ng 48 

Speech/Language Impaired 1352 

Mild Hear : ng impaired 3 

Orthopedics!! y Impaired 19 

Other Hea I th : mpa i red 21 

Visual ly imp'f'-ed 24 

Severe Multiply Handicapped not In training 

centers 70 

Train I ng Centers 1 51 

Oeaf/BI .nd 1 

Autism 8 

Homebound 4 ncsp i *a ! i zea Handicapped 149 

Grand Total 6932 



Of these 6,932 students served in Davis District, 4,252 were served In elementary schools, 
1,189 in Junior high schools, 666 in hlgn schools, 746 In special day schools, 57 In preschool, 
and 22 at St* Olaf's private school* 

Resource services wore available in every school In the District* One !~undred five Resource 
teachers provided educational pro^-sm* for children with one or more of the following 
handicapping conditions: Intellectually Handicapped, Specific Learning Disabled, behavior 
Disordered, Hard of Hearing, Orthopedlcal I y or Other Health Impaired, Visually Impaired and 
Speech/Language Impaired* 

Special Education Resource services were provided on an Itinerant basis by 2C.8 Commun i c?t lH 
Disorders Specialists, 2*5 Speci lists for Visual. y Impaired, 4*5 Specialists for the Heari.*,, 
Impaired, 10*8 Social Workers, and 11 *8 Psychologists* Occupational Therapists, Physical 
Therapists, and Adaptive Physical Education Instructors also provided consultation and related 
serv ices* 

in addition +o the resource programs, the r e were self-contained classes In regular school 
settings for students who required such placement* Sixteen of these classes provided services 
for stu**nts who were Intellectually Handicapped, Severe Intellectually Handicapped, or Severn 
Mu'tlp. p Handicapped Including Severe .Multiply Handicapped - autistic* Two classes at the 
elementary level served Identified learning d'sabled students while seven classes at the 
elementary and Junior high level provided self-contained services for Identified behavior 
disordered students* A listing on the back of this sheet Indicates the location of self- 
contained classes for the 85-86 school year* 

The Monte Vista Diagnostic Center continued to provide evaluation and assessment services to 
students, birth through adults, at no cost to parents* The Ce iter staff consists of a full- 
time psychologist, social worker, communication disorders specialist, educational 
diagnostician, and audlologlst* Other professional staff are available as needed* The Cente. 
operates In conjunction with Utah Sta*e Department of Health - Handicapped Children's Services* 

There were four training center/special day schools that provided services away from the 
regular school setting for students who were more severely involved (Monte Vista Center, 
Plonee/r Adult Rehabilitation Center, Oavis Learning Center, and Mountain Hl£h Crhool)* 

The Special Education programs In Davis County School District provided free appropriate 
education to each handicapped child ac,es five through twenty-one In keeping with PL 94-142, 
Rules and Regulations for Education Programs for the Handicapped, and Davis County School 
District Policies* These programs and services will continue to be available* 

in addition to students Hlagnose' as handicapped, 870 spec'al needs students were served in 
Davis County School 01 strict* 




5 3 EC * *l EDUCATION SERVICES Summary 
1983-84 

? „r ■ 1 98 3-^4 scoo' ' . ' " 1 5*jaents m 3 av i s County School :,5*- : - - eC9</ ^ ; . ^ ?f 

E: catoi ser/.ces. 5,465 /Cj^s*?") -ece'ved **e services ■ •» * e c c jr : 9 :r*a^ : - e - 3 • - - J r 
a -»aif a day). 5,646 $*u2e**s *9 r e ser/es in 3 sei f-conta< neo ;>a**er* z-e :a y ^r?, 

S^.jden^s received Soeci a< -jjcatioi services in 1983-34 -1 one o* ♦le -5 z 3- *-;o r < *s 

lesi^a^ed by me State ani -a^arai Cover^enr agencies: 

1 n*ei I ect„a 1 /-»aM"-3ooed 23 1 

Severely ii*ei'ec*uaii/Ha«idiceDDed 67 

Specific learning Csaoied 2142 

Senaviorai iy disordered 2162 

Deaf 7 

*ard of Hear 1 ng 49 

Soeacn/Lang^aqe ^ca«red 1884 

Mild Hear 1 ng • 3 1 r ed 3 

Orthooed i ca 1 i y ^oatreo 9 

Ot^er Health ioaired 29 

v t sua 1 I y imp a • r ed 33 

Severely m u 1 r , 3 1 * ^anjicapoed not in tra i n \ n-j 

centers 79 

Training Centers 95 

0*af-8lind 3 

Autism - 

Howebound & ^osoit. -zed Handicapped 324 

Grand Tota I 7 11! 

Resource services were available »n every school in the Olstric*. One hundred five Resource 
teachers provided educational programs for children with one or more of the following handicapping 
conditions: Intellectually Handicapped, Specific Learning Disabled, Behavioral ly Disordered, Hard 
of Hearing, Orthoped i ca I I y or Othe. Hea' ^h impaired. Visually impaired and Speech/, anguage Impaired* 

Special Education resource services were provided on an \t\nTant b#sls by 20.8 Comwun Icati ve> 
Disorders SpeciaH«t$, 2.5 Specialists for Visually Impaired, 4.3 Specialists for the Hear ng 
impaired, 10.8 Social Workers, and 11,8 Psychologists. Occupational Therapists, Physical Therapist! 
and Adaptive Physical Education instructors also provided consultation and related services. 

In addition to the resourci programs, th#>re were self-contained classes In regular school settings 
for students who required sjch placement. Sixteen of these classes provided services for students 
• ho were intellectually Handicapped, Severely Intel ectuaily Handicapped, or Severely Multiply 
Handicapped irciuding Severely Multiply Handicapped - autistic. Two classes at the elementary leva; 
served identified learning disabled students while seven classes at the elementary and junior higr. 
level provided self-contained services for identified behavior disordered students. A listing on 
♦he back of this sheet indicates the location of self-contained classes for the 81-85 school year. 

The Monte Vlst a Diagnostic Center continued to provide evaluation and assessment services to 
students, birth through adults, at no cost to parents. The Center staff consists of a full-time 
psychologist, social worker, communication disorders specialist, educational d i aqnost ■ c 1 an, and 
audiologist. Other professional staff are available as needed. The C%nfr operates m conjunction 
with Utah State Department of Health • Handicapped Children's Services. 

There were 4 traini ^ < enter /spec i a I day schools that provided services away from the r^ayiar soool 
setting for students who war* more severely involved (Monte Vista Canter, Pioneer A'jult 
Rehabilitation Center, Davis Learning Center, and Mountain High School). 

The Specie Education programs in Davis County School District provided free appropriate -daca^ton 
to each handicapped child ages five - twenty-one in keeping with PL 94-142, Pules and Oequia*ons 
for Education Programs for the Handicapped, and Oavis County School District Pol cie$, These 
programs and services will continue to be available. 

in addition to students diagnosed as handlcaooed. *neri*i n**<i* cr»n«nr« ***** x** .« 

County School District. 
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5oec»ai Education Oeoar*«nent 
^armmgton, ijT 34025 
:934-i935 School Year 



( } « Tjmoar of c i as*es 



Special Day Schools 

Mountain High School 
Monta vista 

Pioneer Adult Renabi i i -a* i on Tender (ages 16 through adult) 
Oav i a Lear* i ng Canter 

Self-contained Prograos for the I ntel t actual I y Nana I capped/Several y 
Intellectually Hand I capped/ Severe I y Multiply Handicapped (IH/SIH/SMH) 

E I amentgr y : 

Adams Elenientary > ' i 
Cook £ I ementary ( i ; 
East taytoi Elementary '.i 
Mhitesidas Elementary 
Meadovbrook elementary »2» 
valley Viae Elementary '») 

Junior High: 

Bountiful Junior High (1) 
North Laytor Junior Mign (i) 
Sunsat Junior Hign (!) 

High School : 

Vlavaont High ( 1 ) 
Woods Cross High ( I ) 
Claarf leld High ( I ) 
Layton High ( I ) 

Self-coataleed Programs for tarn Smartly Multiply Kaad Icappad/Savar.ly Intel (actual ly 
Handlcapped/letel (actual ly Handicapped (SHH/SIH/IH) 

E I anentary ; 

Burton El amen tar y (I) Primary gradas 
Farmington Elementary (i) upper gradas 

Junior High: 

Farmington Junior High (I) 

Program tor the Severely Multiply Handicapped (Autistic) 

Morgan Elementary (|) 

Self -contained Programs for the BeMv I orally Haadlcappad 

E lament ary: 

Tolman Elementary (I) 
Ho I brook Elementary (|) 
Taylor Elementary (2) 
Ooxay Elementary (|) 
Sunsat Elementary (2) 

Junior High: 

North Davis Junior High (I) 
Centervllle Junior High (I) 

Seif-coetaleed Programs for the Laaralag 01 sab led 

Morgan Elementary (I) (* - 5) 
Washington Elementary (|) (grades 4-6) 
Crestvleu Elementary <i) (grades 4-6) 
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Sample forms from the 
Weber School District 
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KINDERGARTEN CHILO DATA CHECK LIST 



NAME: STUDENT 



DATE 



PARENT/GUARDIAN 



ADDRESS AND ZIP_ 
SCHOOL 



PHONE # 



ERIC 



l. 

2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 
11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 
15. 

16. 

17. 



Does your child have trouble hearing you when 
you speak in either a normal or low voice? 








Does your child ask for things to be repeated? 








Does your child turn the television volume louder 
than necessary/ , 








Has your child had numerous ear infections? 








uo you, or others, have trouble understand! nq vour 
child's speech? 








Are there certain sounds your child has trouble 
pronouncing? List the sounds. 








Does your child have trouble following simple 
directions? 








Does your child point and gesture to communicate 
instead of using words and sentences? 








Does your child leave out words or make incorrect 
sentences? Example: Me go home. Her my sister. 








Do you think your child stutters? 








Is your child's voice often hoarse when there is 
no sign of a cold? 








Does VOUr Child sound thntinh ho/cho ic 
j uu| i iu juuiiu a> lliuuyil fit?/ 5 lie 15 

talking through his/her nose (nasal)? 








Does your child ever lose his/her voice for no 
apparent reason? 








Does your child have a cleft palate? 








Does your child blink, squint, have watering 
eyes, rub eyes, or tilt head to one side? 








Does your child sit close to T.V. or hold books 
or objects close to the face? 








Does your child frequently trip over or bump 
into ob.if cts? 91 









Yes 



Mo 



18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 



Does your child have difficulty running, 
h opping, jumping or balancing on one foot? 



Does your child have difficulty holding 
pencils crayons or scissors correctly? 



Does your child have difficulty kicking, 
throwing or catching a ball? 



Does your child have difficulty separating 
front parent(s)? 



Does your child have difficulty in making 
friends and playing with peers? 



Does your child have difficulty dressing, 
buttoning, working zippers and tying 'shoes? 

Does your child have difficulty staying with 
one activity 5-10 minutes? 



Is your child able to care for toileting 
needs without assistance? 



Does your child have a health disorder that 
requires medical attention and/or follow-up? 



Corrments 



Not all of the yes answers indicate problems. Do you feel additional contart with 
the school would be helpful at this time?_ Yes < a jj^ionai contact vnth 



Comments 



Jo 
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WEBER SCHOOL DISTRICT 
PARENTAL PERMISSION FOR EVALUATION 



School 



Date 



Dear 



At the request of 

carry out a more detailed evaluation of your child, 

classroom teacher. The reason(s) for this request are: 



Full Name 



(title), we are seeking your permission to 
, than Is typically provided by the 



Areas of assessment, instruments and purposes are indicated below: 



Intellectual 



(check) 



Instrument(s) : 



Purpose(s) : 



Educational 



Instrument(s): 



Purpose(s) 



Social-Emotional 



Instruments ) : 



Purpose(s) 



Adaptive 



Instrument(s) : 



Purpose(s) 



Psycho/Motor 



Instruments ) : 



Purpose(s) : 



Other 



Instrument (s ) : 



Purpose(s) : 



Results of all testiny are kept confidential and may be shared with you. You may want to request a cmiliirnci- uiili 
_0 1,001 personnel to review all of your child's school records and become better infoniud of (he need (or thr ft "J 

:RJ£MiH'st for testing. You may refuse permission for this evaluation. If you do, the school may request a co/ifi i l m .? ' 
amaafflaih vnu tn ument Irs reasons and to seek your approval. 



l"" r .. <Vs 0,,uc,u ' on prooram will not he changed a< i <Wilt of this testing without your prior mowlednt 
written approval. 

If you havo Any questions, please contact pnone . 

F JfM-.p rr fmn ynil r revise at .in early date. " ' ' 

Than!' yon. J 



I hereby authorize the evaluation requested for my child._ 

Signature of Parent or Guardian Date 

I do not authorize the evaluation requested for my child. 

Signature of Parent or Guardian Date 
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WEBER SCHOOL DISTRICT 



PARENTAL PERMISSION FOR PLACEMENT 

School : Date : 

Dear : 

It 1s proposed on , that your child's education program be 

supplemented as follows: 



The student's needs cannot be met 1n the regular classroom because: 



If you are undecided about the decision to make, you may wish to consider the following: 

You may make a request to see the school records and the assessment data and to 
review them with school personnel. 

You may ask for a "due process" hearing. This process requires that you make 
a written request for a hearing. A hearing officer will set up an appointment 
within 30 days. At the hearing you may bring other representatives with you. 
You have the right to present evidence, you may ask questions of the school 
personnel and your child may attend the hearing with your approval. 

You may, 1f you so desire, obtain an Independent evaluation of your child to 
aid you 1n making your decision. Any additional data which may assist us 1n 
your child's placement 1s always appreciated. 

Sincerely, 



Name 
TTtTT 



Child's Name 



I have read and understand this form and hereby authorize the proposed altera- 
tion 1n my child's education program. 



Parent or Guardian's Signature Date 

I have rta't and understand this form and do not authorize the above proposed 
alteration 1n qr child's education program. 

Parent or Guardian's Signature Bate 
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SPEECH/HEARING 



WEBER SCHOOL DISTRICT 
PARENTAL .^MISSION FOR EVALUATION 



School 
Dear 



Date 



Results of an initial Speech/Hearing Screening indicate that your child,_ 

could benefit from a more detailed: Speech Language Hearing 

Areas of assessment, instruments and purposes are indicated below: 



evaluation. 



Full Name 



ARTICULATION: 
PURPOSE: 



INSTRUHENT(S): 



LANGUAGE : 
PURPOSE: 



INSTRUMENTS ).: 



AUDIOMFTRIC 

PURPOSE : 



! OTIIE P 



irKTRUMENT(S): 



INSTRUMENT (S): 



L 



PURPOSE: 



— 1 
i 



nlwllLi *« ? V T confidential and may be shared with you. You may want to request a conference with 
rpnnp!t P 5nr ?S li 2 "V" a " °I y0Ur ch J ,d > sch ° o1 records and become be "e r Informed of the need for this 
liTl, Z teStln ?\ You m W refuse Permission for this evaluation. If you do, the school may request a conference 
with you to present its reasons and to seek your approval. 

wJnte^iwro^r 110 " Pr0gram Wl11 be Chan9ed " 3 feSUlt ° f thiS teSt1ng without your prior knowl edge and 
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10, 



(over) 



If you have any questions, please contact__ pur Speech Clinician 

at this phone number: . Please return your response at an early date. Thank you. 

I hereby authorize the evaluation requested for my child 

Parent or Guardian's Signature Date 

I do not authorize the evaluation requested for my child 

Parent or Guardian's Signature Bit? 
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'«E3E 3 zyca :::~°;ct pupil serv::es 



Referring 7eacher_ 
Student 



School 
Sex 



Grade 



Please zr.ecK trie apparent degree of the v 
handi casing condition, if any. If the £ 
states: dees not apply, do not mark it. * 

o 

Emotional Handicaps 

Hyperactive (overly energetic, can't sit still, can't be quiet) ( ) 

Withdrawn (very quiet, uncommunicative, sullen, blank stares) ( ) 

Poor group acceptance (rejected, ignored, or abused by peers) 

Acting out (agressive, hostile, rebellious, destructive 

Instability (unpredictable, cries easily, explosive) ( ) 

Inattentive (short attention span, can't stick to task) ( ) 

Imperceptm (fails to anticipate consequences of own actions) ( ) 

Other (describe) 



O 
Oi 



( ) 

( ) 



J- 



( ) 
( ) 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



Academic Handicaps (performing 25% or more below grade level) 

Reading (poor comprehension, reverses or substitutes wo""1s, 

can't sound out or "unlock" words, poor oral reader) ( ) 

Writing (reverses letters, illegible writing, can't write) ( ) 

Mathematics (can't master grade-level concepts) ( ) 

Spelling (phonic spelling, omits or adds letters) ( ) 

Social Sciences (can't handle concepts, doesn't understand 

relationships, poor understanding of social cause & effect.. ( ) 
Other (describe) 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



( ) ( ) 



Physical Handicaps 

Physical Defect (lame, missing dig't or limb, paralysis, erratic 

muscle movements , physical deformity) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

Gross Motor Coordination (awkward, clumsy) ( ) ( ) ' ) 

Fine Motor Coordination (eye-hand, manual dexterity) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

Speech (poor enunciation, lisps, stutters, infantile speech) ( } ( ) ( ) 

Visual (can't see blackboard, squints, rubs eyes, cross-eyed, 

holds book too close, eyes oscillate involuntarily) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

Hearing (doesn't seem to listen, unable to discriminate sounds, 

asks to have instructions repeated, can't learn rote tasks). ( ) ( ) ( ) 

Unusually Small (at least 20% less than class average) ......( ) ( ) ( ) 

Unusually Overweight ( at least 20% more than class average) . ( ) ( ) ( ) 

The Student's needs cannot be met in the regular classroom because: 



■TOT 
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School District Contacts 
Davis County School District 

Contacts: Mary Ann Williams, Ph.D., Director of Special Education 

Ruth Kunkel, Coordinator of Special Education Services for the 
Northern Section of Davis County 

Address: Davis School District 

Department of Special Education 
45 East State 
Farmington, UT 84025 

Phone: (801) 451-1169 

Ogden City School District 

Contacts: Ivan Quist, Director of Pupil Personnel 

Address: Ogden City School District 

Department of Pupil Personnel 
2444 Adams 
Ogden, UT 84401 

Phone: (801) 399-3456 

Weber County School District 

Contact: Robert Reid, Ph.D., Director of Special Education 

Address: Weber School District 

Department of Special Education 
1122 Washington Boulevard 
Ogden, UT 84404 

Phone: (801) 394-8873 

Legal Rights of Your Child 

Contact: The Legal Center for the Handicapped 

Address: 254 West 400 South, Suite 300 
Salt Lake City, UT 84101 

Phone: (801) 363-1347 
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